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Motes of Recent Exposition 


ESSRS. JAMES CLARKE & Co. have published for 


as 1e ee Church Council a volume of essays and 
ehee\ 


neous, Prudently enough the editor, the Rev. 

I AG REES, has brought its contents within two 
ok « covers and left them there. Right in the 
iddle there is a paper by Dr. Rendel Harris on 


eternal youthfulness of Christ, a truly charming | 


er De some ot us oe buy the book for, 


‘for ourselves. 


to do. 


-To some it comes imperce tibl 
to others it comes catastrophically. The met 
the front have had to believe and act for 


catastrophic. The War has thrown them ou 
their habits. There is nothing to which 
ministers of religion who have had to d 
them bear more unanimous testimony tha: 1 
The men have discovered that for the greater 
they have never had a religion. It h 
tradition. And tradition is not religion. — 
There are three ways, says Dr. Oman, in 
tradition takes the place of religion. 
because he finds that the men say so. 
is the tradition of Orthodoxy. A correct cre 
not religion. 


Now that does not mean that the men 
front have rebelled against the doctrine o 
Atonement, the doctrine of the Incarnation and 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, or even the doctrine of 
the Resurrection from the dead. These are th 
difficulties of the men of thought, not of the me 0! 
action. It is the philosopher in his study, not t 
soldier in the field, that is troubled about miracl 


In the trenches he has discovered th 


aS, ee 


ventionality. 
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is conduct that tells, not creed. Very likely he 
has rushed to the opposite extreme and made 
conduct everything. But he is certainly right 
when. he says in his own way, however different 
that may be from the way in which James the 
apostle said it, that faith without works is dead. ” 


This then is the first thing that ‘is wrong with 
the religion of the Churches. Let us accept the 
situation into which the War has led us. Let us 
meet the demand which the men at the front are 
making upon us. Let us see to it that henceforth 
we will not pretend to believe what we do not 
believe. Above all, let us make sure that our creed 


never seems one step in front of our behaviour. 


The second tradition is the tradition of Con- 


One of the discoveries which the men at the 
front have made is that in the great crises of life, 
caste goes to the wall. In the crisis of this war 

the servant has been made an officer and the 
_ master has remained a private. And the sense of 
incongruity, so strong for us, has been unfelt by 
them. ‘I noticed,’ says one of the writers in this 
book, ‘I noticed the very courteous salute which a 
_ young officer returned to one of the men. ‘Do 
you know that officer?” said I to the man, whose 


speech showed he was no ordinary person. ‘‘ Yes,” 


- said he, “he was my father’s private secretary.”’ 


Ah, this is a more difficult matter than the other. 
We agree that our conduct should correspond with 
our creed, however short we come of the corre- 
spondence. But we do not even agree that there 
should be no difference between man and man. 
We raise objections to such a thing as a doctrine of 
human equality. We dare to doubt the Lord’s own 
wisdom in all that He said about the rich and the 
poor; we deny the inspiration of the Apostle Paul 
when he declared that we are all one in Christ Jesus. 


But what are we to do with the men when they 
come home? If we imagine that they will settle 


down again to the old conventions of caste and: ia 


clique we shall find ourselves mistaken. They 
have seen the futility of it all. They have found 
out the monstrous mischief of it. The West- 
end Church and the East-end Church and the 
Mission-hall for the lowest of all—they will insist, 
they tell us in their emphatic tongue, on having 
the whole thing ‘scrapped.’ And how shall we be 
able to resist them? 


The third tradition is the tradition of Ecclesi- 
asticism. The charge is (we quote Mr. Oman) 
‘that we have turned religion into a mere business 
of running religious institutions. 
put it, is regarded mainly as the head of the 
clerical interest, and that on purely traditional 
grounds. Religious work is work to keep churches 
going, a sort of widening of the clerical interest. 
Zeal in that work, it is even hinted, 
pensates with us for much lack of doing justly 
and loving mercy and walking humbly with our 
God. 
devote such zeal as they have to their own par- 
ticular success, proclaiming themselves the one 
All alike are occupied with 


com- 


And, then, the various denominations 


superior article. 
ecclesiastical fribbles, all fiddling while Rome is 


burning. They did nothing to prevent the War, — 


and are doing nothing to place its issues on a 
higher basis; and they will do equally little to 
settle: peace on a better foundation when the War 
is over, or to inspire men to endeavour after a 
better world.’ 

That is a bitter charge. ‘And-it is often ex- 
pressed with needless bitterness. 
we to do? We find that our ‘best’ people are 
interested in the Church because it is their own, 
They have not the imagination to see otherwise. 
If we persuade them that it is no better than the 
Church over the way, what will become of them? 
And what will become of the Church ? 


It is quite true that the men at the front have 
found out that ‘one Church is just as good as 
another.’ But then many of them have found out 


. SH 
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God, as Seeley _ 


For what are — 
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‘more than that. They have found out thata Church. 


ee is no better than no Church at all. And we cannot 
"agree to that. Perhaps it will be necessary to tell 


i ; them that we cannot give way to them in everything. 


But if we do not give way in this we must be 
fe ‘ready to tell them why. And our reasons must 
- appeal to them. Dr. Oman thinks that we will 

- make no impression upon them if we say that any- 
_ thing whatever is essential to the Church which is 
not essentjal for conduct and life. They have 

found out for themselves that the Kingdom of God 
fe _ is not eating and drinking ; and they will give that 
_ Phrase a wider comprehension than we may care for. 


Meantime, ‘what is needed is for each of us 
_ humbly to wait God’s guidance and to go forward 
_ to the dark, possibly the distressing future with 
_ the prayer in our hearts, Lord, show me what I 
_ have to do, and make me,-in the doing of it, a 
follower of Him who taught us that we are all 
brethren and that we who would be first in service 
must be content to be last in honour.’ 


. It is a frequent and an ancient charge against 
the schoolmaster that he is too hard upon the 
stupid boy. The defence is sometimes an ad- 
mission. If the schoolmaster were not hard upon 
the stupid boy, H.M. Inspector would be hard 
upon the schoolmaster. 


‘But Bernard Bosanquet, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow 

of the British Academy, and the author of Some 
Suggestions in Ethics (Macmillan ; 6s. net), holds 
that ‘we are not hard enough on stupidity.’ He 

does not claim to be the inventor of the phrase. 
But he is a discoverer of the fact. 


It is surprising that it had to be discovered. 
» For it is a feeling which is universal to-day. ‘It 
is within the mark to say that the greater part of 
- the world is resenting the stupidity of war, and 
: many other special forms and cases of stupidity 
- which lead up to it or are embodied in it. “Our 


social- administration is full of things that are or 
stupid. And the mildest of critics must say the — 
same of our social stratification and the unin-— 
Dt . 


formed public opinion which results from it,’ 


Bosanguet believes that every one feels that to 


be so. 


i 


fans) 


Are we about to return to the schoolmaster 


and praise him for his hardness upon stupidity? is 
It may be so. 


kind of stupidity. If stupidity is simply the 


opposite of cleverness, we should in nowisé praise 


the schoolmaster for dealing hardly with it. We - 
should condemn him as we never did before. For 
‘the recent fashion in reflective thought has been 
hostile to what is stigmatised as intellectualism. 
“The retirement of the intellect” is a phrase 
which has been used to express the line which the — 
modern mind is taking.’ 


But even intellectual stupidity has sometimes a 
moral element in it. It may be ‘due to self- 
absorption, inattention, inappreciativeness of what 
is important to others. Here we are fairly on the 
track of censurable stupidity. ? 
it is insensitive, unappreciative, unadaptive. 
inability to see. 
Ruskin, “ 
and there are hundreds who can think, for one 
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It is irresponsive; 
It is 


who can see. 

The author of Zcce Homo, ‘in trying to bring 
home the full humanity of Christ, said we must be 
prepared to think of him as a carpenter, and 
perhaps a clumsy carpenter. In discussing this 
passage, a friend, himself well skilled in woodwork, 
protested against the word “clumsy.” He said 
that it implied a moral defect, and could not be 
applicable to a man who was perfectly good. He 
I suppose, that clumsiness involved an 
to minute 


meant, 


inattentiveness or unresponsiveness 


obligations of one’s work. Things would be done 


wrong, which were perhaps not the main things, 
but which yet a normal man, fully attentive and 
appreciative, would be careful to do right and 


No doubt it depends on the 


“There are thousands,” said ae 
who can talk, for one who can think; 


| ; Apparently of stupidity. 


blindness. 
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would succeed. I should suppose that there is 
the same plurality of causes in clumsiness that are 
found in stupidity. Either might come from a 
defect in the mental machinery, or from a want of 
interest or scrupulousness. My friend’s suggestion 


‘illustrates at all events the censurable aspect of 


stupidity.’ 


Is this the reason for the use of the word ‘fool’ 
by the prophets and wise men of the Old Testa- 


ment? They meant, we are told, the atheist, the 


man who said in his heart, ‘There is no God.’ 
What was he guilty of that they called him fool? 
He was guilty of censur- 
able stupidity, of stupidity with a moral element 
in it. In Dr. Bosanquet’s phrase, he was ‘ un- 
responsive to values.’ 


Then this must also be the reason why He 
‘hath blinded their eyes that they may not see.’ 
The centre of difficulty in that difficult saying is 
not the action of God but the response of man. 
God maketh His sun to rise upon the evil as well 
as upon the good, and sendeth His rain upon the 


just and also upon the unjust. Why does the one 


man take good out of the gift and the other evil? 
It is because of his stupidity. 


The very gift, 
though it is so blessed a gift, is the occasion of his 
For he is already a fool. To him 
that hath shall be given—of understanding? Yes, 


if he has it; but of stupidity also, if he has that. 


And every act of God’s gracious providence, even 
the supreme act itself, becomes the occasion of 
more misunderstanding. 


What are we to do with the fool, then? We are 
to turn to Christ. 
Luke’s Gospel, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’ We are told that it is 
not well attested. Is it not bracketed in Westcott 
and Hort? Nevertheless it is a true word of 
Christ. The world will remove the brackets. It 
is His own clear way with the stupid. ‘Father, 
forgive them,’ He said. And yet He knew how 
But He 


There is a sentence in St. 


responsible they were for their stupidity. 
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came to seek and to save the lost—even those — 
who were lost in their stupidity. 


- What is the end of education? . 
answer is, the making of character. Mr. Kenneth 
RicHMOND prefers the word liberty. He has — 
written a book on education and has given it the 
title of Education for Liberty (Collins; 6s. net). 


The usual 


Education for liberty. That is better than 
education for character. Because it needs ex- 
planation. Education for character—that is ob- — 
vious, and may be overlooked. But you cannot — 
overlook education for liberty. You must discover — 
its meaning and so gain the truth it teaches, with 


some at least of its fruitfulness. 


Suppose we approach it in this way. What are — 
the nations fighting for? They are fighting for 
liberty. All of them? Yes, all of them? The 
Germans? Yes, the Germans also. ‘Then are 
there two kinds of liberty? Yes, there are two 
kinds. There is the liberty to be Z because I am 
f. That is the German idea of liberty. And 
there is liberty to be I because I am part of ~ 


humanity. That is the other idea. We may say, 


may we not, that that is the British and the French a : 


and the American idea ? 


Liberty to be Z because I am 7 There is no 
serious harm in it, so long as the J is impotent. — 
But give the 7 power and the harm is great. It is 7 
great in proportion to the power. Because Jam 
Z, says the German, I mean to live, and I do not 
mean to let live. I demand liberty for myself, 
and in proportion to my power will take it; and 
I will make the rest of mankind my slave. The 
Germans are fighting for liberty as we are, but it 
is liberty to be the only race with liberty on the 
face of the earth. Have you not read what they 
mean when they speak of the freedom of the seas? 


True liberty is not an individual thing, whether 
the individual be a man or a nation. It is a 


That is Mr. RicHMonp’s great word. Are you 
aid of it? You may well be afraid of it if 
ervice is drudgery. But ‘once service’ — we 
RICHMOND now—‘once service has 
come an inspiration rather than a duteous 
Irudgery, freedom to serve effectually is the 
ighest freedom. Indeed, all the other forms of 
apparent freedom lead into blind alleys, into 
various forms of enslavement to self. Liberty 
night be defined as the union of personal self- 
etermination with the spirit of service. The only 
anger of the definition would be the danger of 
utting an illiberal interpretation upon the term 


service” —an interpretation by which Shelley 


quote Mr. 


would have been conceived as better employed in 


_ producing tracts or keeping the books of a bank 
than in writing the ode “To a Skylark.”’ 


‘We must not interfere with the self-expression 

f a potential Shelley or Rousseau; but the anti- 
ocial faults of a Shelley or a Rousseau, like the 
anti-social faults that he can detect in a prosperous 
yanker or a respected organiser of charity, are 
‘ apable of being transformed by education. By 
taking thought, we can establish a habit of mind 
through which the common opposition of liberty 
and duty, as though there were generally a choice 
(0) be made between the two, is convicted of 


ar are fighting for liberty. We have simply to 
sk each nation the question, What do you want 
liberty for? We have simply to ask, What would 
~ you do when you had perfect freedom to do it? 
There is, says Mr. RicHMonp, ‘a certain amount 
f sense in the idea of liberty for its own sake, 
; "just as there is a certain amount of sense in the 
dea of art for art’s sake, but both ideas partake of 


in any real sense.’ 


No, nor national liberty, though that is no 
evident yet. For what is the story of the Tl 
and fall of civilisation? It is simply the st 
success and failure in effective mutual serv 
‘The feudal system stood as a social conti 
chivalrously interpreted, and fell as a system in 
which—as, particularly, in pre-revolutionary Fran 
—effective service was all on the one side, 
side of the dispossessed. The industrial rev! 
tion introduced a new ethical contract between 
controlling, organising power and the power 
simple productivity, and is vitiated by the shai 
holding system, in so far as a shareholder car 
bé held exempt from contributing any value | 
society.’ , 


‘ Among ethical principles of general applicatio 
there is, perhaps, none upon which our fut 
more depends than that everyone has to pull h 
weight in the boat, and that to be a non-wo 
is not a distinction but a disgrace ; and an inner 
sense of this truth is not inculcated by preach 
in general terms, but by working out its applica: 
tion to all phases of human life. It is important, 
when speaking of social contracts of all kinds, to 
emphasise the point that mutual service means 
mutual giving, and that there is both an ethic 
and a practical unsoundness in any system w | 
is based less upon a common desire to contribut 
than upon the close-fisted bargaining that aims 
getting as much as possible for nothing. ‘The fo) 
gives to civilisation a surplus, the other a dese 
of productive energy.’ 


The most original chapter in Mr. Edward 
Moore’s book of ‘Enigmas and Guesses’ whic 
he calls We Moderns (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. net) 
is the chapter on Original Sin. He is proud of 


‘omnipresent. 
- meant by Original Sin. 
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‘that chapter. He directs our attention to it. But 


it is all wrong. 

Mr. Moors is a literary man. What that signi- 
fies in religion we have been astonishingly told by 
Mr. H. G. Wells. It means—no, not ‘anything 
you like.’ But it means anything you like except 
orthodoxy. Hold off and hate the religion of the 
Church—of all the Churches—and then anything 
you please to think, or to say without thinking. 
Mr. Edward Moore is more of a thinker than 
Mr. Wells. He takes more time. He is not so 
But he does not know what is 


‘The believer in Original Sin,’ he says, ‘regards 
mankind as that in which—the less said about 


' the good, the better—there is, at any rate, a fixed 
- substratum of the’ bad. And ¢a¢ can never 


be lessened, never weakened, never conquered. 
Therefore, man has to fight constantly to escape 


thé menace of an ever-present defeat. A battle in 


_ which victory is impossible; a contest in which 


man has to climb continually in order not to fall 
lower ; existence as the treadmill: that is what is 
meant by Original Sin.’ 


_ Is it? Mr. Moore has been reading the Book 


of Genesis. With what spectacles on his nose? 
He speaks of the Fall and Eve and the Apple; 
and the colour of his spectacles is over everything. 
How could he read the story of the Fall and so 


utterly misinterpret the words addressed to the 


Serpent: ‘I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel?’ Does he think that all the world has been 
wrong when it called that the Protevangelium? 
Mr. Wells would say, ‘ Yes, all the world has been 
wrong till I came,’ but Mr. Moorz is not altogether 
unconscious of values. 


We know very well that the doctrine of Original 
Sin is often said to be antagonistic to the modern 
ideas of progress and the survival of the fittest. 
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And by his very title Mr. Moors tells us that ifhe 
is not modern he is nothing. Weare notsurprised, 
therefore, to read that the believers in Original Sin " 
are supposed to say to the aspiring young man: — r 


‘What matter how high youclimb! This load which 
you carry even as we will bring you back to us at last. 


And the higher you climb the greater will be your a: 
fall. Humanity cannot rise above its own level.’ 


But why should Mr. Moors or any other modern 


ignore the New Testament? Does modernity a 
consist in taking the early chapters of Genesis 


and skipping all the rest until you come to Mr. 
Chesterton? He has read Genesis; and he has 
read Mr. Chesterton, and he so argues or asserts 


as not only to ignore all that lies between, but to 


deny that anything does lie between. 


‘Humanity cannot rise above its own level,’ 
he says. Well, lift the level. Lift it up above 
Original Sin; above all kinds of sin. That is 
what Christ came to do. 
they may have life, and may have it abundantly.’ 
That is what He has done. 
result of it? ‘Wherefore I also, after I heard of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks for you, making 


mention of you in my prayers; that the God of | 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may 


give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation 


in the knowledge of him: the eyes of your 


understanding being enlightened; that ye may 
know what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, 
and what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us-ward who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead, and set him at 


his own right hand in the heavenly places, far 


above all principality, and power, and might, and 


dominion, and every name that is named, not only ~ 


in. this world, but also in that which is to come: 
and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the church, which is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.’ 


‘I came,’ He says, ‘that 


‘And the manifest — a 
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Rufferfurd in Wberdeen. — 


THE RECORD OF A RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE. 


OP SST 


By THE Rey. P. A. Gorpon Ciark, PERTH. 


_ In these days when the psychological rather than 


the dogmatic side of Religion is attracting atten- 


tion, interest attaches to all genuine revelations of 


the inner life, and especially to those which, not 
being intended for publication, all the more faith- 


‘s fully describe phases of actual spiritual experience. 


Of these one of the most interesting is that of 


‘Samuel Rutherfurd, the famous author of Lex Rex. 


Rutherfurd, though an eager disputant and keen 
controversialist, was essentially a mystic, a constant 


observer of his own spiritual life, with powers 


intensely introspective and analytical. He had 


from his earliest days been deeply religious, a 


tendency intensified by his ordination at the age 
of twenty-seven as minister of the Parish of 
Anwoth, in Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1627.. These 
were times of fierce ecclesiastical and theological 
strife in Scotland. Rutherfurd by his evangelical 
preaching, his strong antagonism to Prelacy, and 


later by his work, Zxercitationes de Gratia, an 


attack, in Latin, on Arminianism, gave grave 
offence to the Episcopal party then in power in the 
Church of Scotland. Six years after his ordina- 
tion there occurred a very definite religious crisis 


_ which, though more directly relating to his office as 


i 


a minister, brought to him a clearer consciousness 
of a closer personal relation to Christ. ‘I am 


- black-ashamed,’ he writes, ‘for evermore now with 


Christ’s goodness, and in private on the 17th and 
18th of August I got a full answer of my Lord to be 
a graced minister and a chosen arrow hidden in 
His quiver.’ Three years after this he was tried 
before* the Court of High Commission and 
sentenced to be deprived of his ministry, pro- 
hibited from preaching, and ordered to confine 
himself to the city of Aberdeen, there to remain 
during the King’s pleasure. He reached the Granite 
City some time before the 2oth of September 1636, 


‘and settled himself in an honest man’s house over 


the upper Kirkgate Port. ‘So,’ he writes to a 
brother clergyman, who had also been silenced, 


‘it hath seemed good to the Lord of the Harvest 


~ to take the hooks out of our hands for a time, and 


lay upon us a more honourable service, even to 


suffer for His name.’ 


» 


Rutherfurd calls himself ‘a confined and silenced 


minister,’ but his silence was very audible; his writ- 
People consulted him 
on ecclesiastical but especially spiritual matters. He 
‘was distracted with letters and company that 
visited him,’ and, in spite of the difficulty of getting _ 


ing-desk became his pulpit. 


‘his papers transported,’ he kept up a close corre- 
spondence with friends and parishioners. It is in 


these letters that we read the story of the spiritual 
experience which follows, largely given in his own 
words. To understafid it, two sentences of his 


own must be borne in mind: ‘I am,’ he writes, 
‘made of extremes’; and ‘Christ has shown me 
Heaven and Hell in Aberdeen’: with this chrono- 


logical note that the experience of the nether 
preceded that of the upper realm, and has there- — 


fore to be considered first. 


Leutherfurd was, like Dante, 7x Hell. 
from many causes. ‘There was, first, 225 loneliness. 
Far from his beloved home, his devoted flock, and 
sympathetic friends, he mourned ‘in borrowed 
lodgings, a lonely stranger in this unco town,’ 
The great men who had acted for him ‘were dried 
up like winter brooks.’ He was afraid he would 
be forgotten. He found ‘the townsmen cold, 


general, dry in their kindness, dry and unco, and ~ 


it was counted wisdom in the most not to 
countenance a confined minister.’ 
none to whom he could speak. ‘I dwell in Kedar’s 
tents.’ Of religious fellowship, which he most 


needed, there was little ornone. He suspected he 


had been-sent to Aberdeen because the citizens 


no religion.’ He found ‘a very thin harvest and 
few to be saved. There are none (I yet know of) 
but two persons I dare give my word for. He 


was burdened with anxiety for the nation and the 
Church. An even graver concern moved him with 


respect to his ffock at Anwoth. Communication 


with friends was, in these days, difficult to main- — 


There were | 


From the end of a 
September 1636 to the end of January 1637 — 
This sprang | 


Be 


tain. He longed to hear of and from. his parish-_ ig 


ioners, to be refreshed by their letters and good 
news as to their souls’ prosperity, and pleads for 
such tidings. His separation had only intensified 
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feeding His lambs’ 


had lost the bride of his youth,’ 


his affection. 
yard of the Lord’s planting. I had carved a 
providence for my own ease, to die in my nest, 
and to sleep still, till my grey hairs, and to lie on 
the sunny side of the mountain in my ministry at 
Though, ‘thank God, Anwoth is not 
heaven,’ yet there came back and back to him in 
his loneliness ‘the memory of communion with 
Christ, in many fair, fair days in Anwoth.’ This 
love, it may be added, only deepened as the years 
went on, and when later, as Principal.and Professor 
in St. Andrews, he was called to be one of the 


goodly company of the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, he could say, ‘My faith was never 


prouder than to be a common, rough, country 
barrowman in Anwoth.’ Unfortunately Anwoth 


- became the cause not of gladness but of sorrow. 


Sydserf, the Bishop of Galloway, was zealous in 
his work of fining and confining. Some of Ruther- 
furd’s flock had ‘turned back from the good old 
way,’ and it was rumoured that a ‘stranger hire- 
ling’ was to be intruded upon them, who ‘cometh 
not in by the door’ and ‘would build hay and 
stubble upon the golden foundation which I laid 
among that people to whom I have God’s right,’ 


_ but from whom, ‘by the violence of men stronger 
He was filled with dread . 


than I, I am banished.’ 
lest ‘the fair work that my Master began there 
would be like a bird dying in the shell.’ So now, 
‘plucked from His flock (dear to me) and from 
he could only ‘think the 
sparrows and swallows that built their nests in the 
Kirk of Anwoth blessed birds,’ call upon ‘the 
woods, trees, meadows, hills, as witness that he 
had drawn on a fair meeting between Christ and 
Anwoth, himself but go in sackcloth as one who 
trust his flock 
‘that they would refuse to receive the ministry of 
a stranger whose entry would cut off his life with 
sorrow and who will preach a new uncouth 
doctrine to them, and pray, “‘O Lord, fulfil my joy 


_ and keep the young bride that is at Anwoth to 


Christ.’ 

Rutherfurd’s ecclesiastical environment told cruelly 
upon him. The Aberdeen clergy were devoted 
Arminians anxious for ‘a reconciliation with 
the Lutherans; strong supporters of Charles and 
Laud, and eager for the enforcement of the Canons 
and the Service-book. Rutherfurd was ‘openly 
preached against even when present.’ ‘I am in 
no better neighbourhood with the ministers here ; 


He ‘had ever loved that little vine- 


/ 


they cannot endure that any one ok of me or to” 


me. Iam kept in exercise with envious brethren ; 3 : 
my mother hath borne me a man of contention.’ 
He was ‘assaulted with the learned and pregnant 
wits, with the Doctors’ guns, but I bless the Father — 
of lights that they draw not blood of truth. The — 
most outstanding figure among the Aberdeen 
Doctors was Dr. Baron, by whom especially 
Rutherfurd ‘was troubled by disputations in Cere- 
monial and Arminian Controversies.’ In these, 


-doubtless, Rutherfurd held his own, ‘ with no detri- 


ment to the truth nor discredit.to my profession.’ 
‘Doctor Baron,’ he writes, ‘hath often disputed with — 
me about Arminian Controversies and for the 
Ceremonies. Three yokings laid him by, and I 
have not been troubled with him since. Now he 
hath appointed a dispute before witnesses. 
Christ and truth will do for themselves.’ 

The worry of these disputations was intensified 
by a heavier sorrow which shadowed his life. — 
Rutherfurd was a born preacher ; he loved preach- 
ing, and to close his mouth was almost to still his 
heart. The prelates added this gentle cruelty to 
former sufferings (for it is gentle to them) to 
inhibit the ministers of the town to give him the 
liberty of a pulpit. These ‘dumb, sad, heavy, and 
silent Sabbaths were undercoating wounds which 
wrought him much sorrow, burdened and broke 
his heart, and made it bleed; they were his 
greatest prison, like a Bes tied to a bird’s foot. 
that wanteth not wings.’ The fact that ‘all the 
fourteen prelates should have been armed of God 
against me only, while the rest of my brethren are 
still preaching, sorely troubled him, and raised in 
his mind the question why was he so treated, why 
had God permitted this.’ 

All these sorrows, trials, disputes told upon a 
soul as mystical as it was contentious, ever restless 
if not conscious of growing spiritual ripeness, and 
constantly inquisitive as to its own growth in 
grace. They conspired to kindle in him an 
exaggerated, if not morbid, sense of fis own 
personal sinfulness. ‘I never so well knew what 
sinfulness was as since I came to Aberdeen. I 
am not the man I go for in the nation; men have 
not just weights to weigh me in. Oh, but I am a 
silly (weak), feckless body, and overgrown with 
weeds ; corruption is rank and fat in me! I have 
seen my abominable vileness ; if I were well known, © 
there were none in this kingdom would ask how I 
do.’ Many take my ten to be a hundred, but I 


I trust 


me bid little Shane Woe, woe is me that 
nen should think there is anything in me! He is 


ce hbuse devil that bear me too often 
ompany, and that this sink of corruption which I 
If others 
aw what I see they would look by (past) me, but 
nottome. My guiltiness and the sins of my youth 
are come a against me as deserving causes in 
God’s justice.’ ‘If,’ he writes to David Dickson— 
‘if ye saw my inner side it is possible that ye would 
_ pity me, but ye would hardly give me either love 
Or respect; men mistake me the whole length of 
_ the heavens. My sins ao over me and the 
= terrors of their guiltiness.’ ‘These’ confessions, 

wrung from the bleeding heart of a man whose 


ca the esteem in which he was held by those who 
_ knew him best, but to Rutherfurd himself his 


- intensest sorrow. Speaking of his vileness, un- 
thankfulness, and similar sins, he says, ‘These 
petangs take me so up that a borrowed bed, another 
man’s fireside, the wind in my face (I being driven 
from my lovers, and dear acquaintances, and my 
_ poor flock) find no room in my sorrow. I have 
been scalded, while the smoke of Hell’s fire went 
in at my throat, and I would have bought peace 
with a thousand years’ torment in Hell.’ 

His enforced silence and this consciousness of 
sin affected him in a more tragic form’; it raised 
decided doubts in his mind as to his personal 
relation to Christ. His doubts ‘almost broke his 
_ faith into two halves; they are as glassy ice 
--whereon my faith can scarce hold its feet. I am 
often blown on my back, and off my feet with a 
storm of doubting.’ These doubts ‘raised a great 
7 tempest and (if I may speak so) made a devil-ado 
- in my soul.’ In this darkness and distress Jesus 
- ‘looked fremed (foreign) unco-like upon me. So I 
took the dorts (sulks) at Christ, and took up a 
‘stomach against Him. I would forsooth summon 
Him for unkindness. I sought a plea of my Lord 
and was tossed with challenges whether He loved 
-meornot. The devil made many a black lie of 
a my Lord Jesus and said the Court was changed, 
_and He was angry and would give an evil servant 


‘ Many faces smile upon me’; and later still, ‘ My — 


his leave at mid-term.’ So he was ‘ ‘fall of jeune. 
and ravings, so foolish and bold as to say to Christ, 
who is truth itself, in His face, “Thou liest.”? 
These doubts led him to an explanation of his 
‘confinement’ and ‘silencing,’ which still further — 
tormented him. They were owing to Christ’s — 
rejection of him not only as a man but as a clergy- 
man. ‘I said, what aileth Christ at my servicer = 
I disputed over again all that He had done for me, 
because His word was a fire shut up in my bowels, rs 
and I was weary with forbearing, because I said I ; 
was cast out of the Lord’s inheritance. Iam not 
in the vineyard as others are; it may be because — 
Christ thinketh me a wahered tree, not worth the _ = 
room. He hath cast me over the dyke of the 
vineyard like a dry tree.’ Rutherfurd found in © 
this rejection of his ministry what made it 
difficult for him ‘not to believe that in it ‘Christ — 
had spoken wrath.’ He wrote to Dickson, ‘I 
pray God ye may never have the woeful and 
dreary experience of a closed mouth.’ It is little 
wonder that his mind turned to the project of — 
going to another and freer land; but love of — 
Scotland and Scotland’s Church prevailed. ‘Here 
I am,’ he says, ‘to stay and ride at anchor and 
winter while (until) God send fair weather again.’ 
The fair weather came at last—indeed, had been 
approaching all the time. As a matter of faet-</o3s 
things had never been so*bad as Rutherfurd’s 
sensitive soul had conceived them to be. But 
about the middle of November 1636 @ change 
began. He writes, ‘I find folks here kind to me, — 
but in the night, and under their breath; others — 
are kind according to pee al ; a little later, 


Lord hath been pleased to make many unknown — 
faces laugh upon me, and hath made me well 
content of a borrowed fireside and a borrowed — 
bed’; and finally, ‘I have gotten lodgings in the ~ 
hearts of all I meet with, no face that hath not — 
smiled upon me.’ Lady Marischall, daughter “OF 

the Earl of Mar and wife of the Earl Marischall, — 
and her son William are mentioned as particularly — 
kind. i 
Better still, his Ze/p was sought on spiritual nate i 
‘Some people here, willing to be edified, resort — 
to me} there are some blossomings of Christ’s” 

kingdom in the town.’ Later still he says, ‘I ane 
a little brairding of God’s seed in this town,’ while 
long afterwards in looking back he wrote, ‘ Even in 
Aberdeen Christ hath a few names precious to Him > 


A 
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who shall walk with Him in white.’ This dawning 
affection for and resorting to Rutherfurd was so 
open that it could not be hid. ‘The smoke,’ he 
writes, ‘is rising, and the ministers raging, but I 
love a rumbling and roaring devil best’; indeed, the 
_ city clergy ‘have told me their mind, that they 
cannot bear with it, and have examined and 
_threatened the people who haunt my company ; 
they envy me, they will have my prison changed, 
and are working for my confinement in Caithness 
or Orkney.’ ; 

In this kindlier atmosphere Rutherfurd began 
to realize his-own presumption in deciding what 
the conduct of Christ towards him should be, and 
not humbly accepting the circumstances in which 
he was, and trying to see them in their true light. 
The plea taken up against Christ because ‘ His 
whole providence was not yea and nay to my yea 

and nay, and because I believed Christ’s outward 
look better than His faithful promise,’ he now 
realized ‘was a plea bought by me, and unlawful.’ 
With this came to him the thought that after all 
Christ had not cast him off. ‘Christ,’ he writes— 
‘Christ took no thought of my stomach, and petty 
grudging humour, but of His owngrace. When He 
burnt the house He saved His own goods; He had 
a good eye that the Tempter should not play foul 
play and blow out Christ’s candle.~ The Lord 
miskent (overlooked) all, and did bear with my 
foolish jealousy, and that ever I wronged His love. 
And now that He has come again with mercy 
under His wings I pass from my (oh, worthless) 
summons. He is God and I am man. He who 
seemed to gloom took the mask off His face and 
said, “ Kiss thy fill.”’ As Rutherfurd looked back, 
his own mistake and Christ’s love became clear 
with a new clearness. I had, he says, ‘ well-nigh 
lost my grips. I wondered if I were Christ’s or 
not, for the mist and smoke of my perturbed 
heart made me mistake my Master, Jesus. My 
faith was dim, my hope frozen and cold, and my 
love which caused jealousies had some warmness, 
heat, and smoke, but no flame. I was swimming 
in the depths, but Christ had His hand under my 
chin all the time and took heed that I should not 
lose breath, and now I have gotten my feet again.’ 
By the middle of February the sky had wonder- 
fully cleared. He writes: ‘For my confirmation I 
have been these two Sabbaths or three in private 
taking instruments in name of God that my Lord 
Jesus and I have kissed each other in Aberdeen. 
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He hath sealed the honourable cause which I now . 


suffer for, and I shall not believe that Christ will 
put His amen and ring upon an imagination.’ 

All this lent a new significance, a new spiritual 
meaning to his confinement. 
‘hath trysted me in Aberdeen ; my poor stock hath 
grown since I came to Aberdeen. I behoved to 


come to Aberdeen to learn a new mystery in 


Christ, that His promise is better to be believed 
than His looks, and that the devil can cause Christ’s 
gloom to speak a lie to a weak man. I never 
knew by my years of preaching so much of Christ’s 
love as He has taught mein Aberdeen by six months’ 
imprisonment. Oh! what I owe to the file, the 
hammer, and the furnace of my Lord Jesus, who 
hath now let me see how good the wheat of Christ 
is that goeth through His mill and His oven even to 
be made bread for His table. Grace tried is better 
than grace; it is more than grace, it is glory in its 
infancy. Iam fully confirmed that it is the honour 
of our Lawgiver which I suffer for now. I would 
not exchange my weeping in prison with the Four- 


teen Prelates’ laughter amid their hungry and lean ~ 


joys. The prison is now my banqueting-house, 
my palace.’ ; 

This new conception of the reason for his con- 
finement gave a keener realization of his personal 
unton to his Lord. ‘If I had,’ he says, ‘been in 
Christ by way of adhesion only, as many branches 
are, I would have been burned to ashes. I have 
conceived a new and extraordinary opinion of 
Christ which I had not before. I should twenty 
times have perished in my affliction if I had not 
leaned. my weak back and laid my pressing burden 
both, upon the Stone, the Foundation-stone, the 
Corner-stone laid in Zion.’ Christ now was ‘no 
niggard to me of comforts. He has come again 
with joy and hath been pleased to feast His exiled 
and afflicted prisoner with the joy of His consola- 
tions. | 
that if heaven were at my disposing, I would give 
it for Christ, and would not be content to go to 
heaven ‘except I were persuaded that Christ were 
there. 
great love and look and wonder.’ 

This change in Rutherfurd was so marked as to 
be noticeable by others. ‘God,’ he says, ‘hath 
been pleased in my suffering to make Atheists, 


Papists, and enemies about me say, “It is like God ~ 


is with this prisoner.”’ 
This new feeling, and the state of the country 


a 


‘Christ,’ be said, 


All I can do is but to stand beside His — 


\4 


= 
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I am so sick of love for my Lord Jesus — 


| an 


“a 
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“wakened- new hopes in Rutherfurd’s heart and 
~ quickened the desire for a return to Anwoth. 


- Two clergymen had been restored to their re- 


spective parishes. Though ‘hopes of deliverance 
sometimes yet looked cold and uncertain and far 


ig off, though he had found ‘great men dry and cold 


2 


~ the Lord is in the bush.’ 


are ours; 


“may get His summer by course again.’ 


in doing for’ him, though even in September 1637 
he doubted if he would spend’ the winter in Aber- 
deen, he now remained a ‘ prisoner of hope, feeling 
assured that that burning bush in Galloway and 
Kirkcudbright shall not be burned to ashes, for 
He urges Lord Craighall, 
the Viscountess of Kenmure, and others to try and 


persuade the Bishop of Galloway ‘to abate from 


the heat of his wrath, and let me go to my charge,’ 
or ‘that the Council should be essayed. Duties 
events are God’s.’ Further hé urges 
his friends in Galloway ‘to use supplications and 
addresses for this purpose, and try if by fair means 
I can be brought back again.’ Chalmers of Gait- 
girth ‘appeared in public for him,’ and influential 
friends approached the Marquis of Queensberry on 
his behalf, but his Lordship’s attempts ‘seemeth 


is to sleep because the Bishop of Galloway was 


pleased to say to the Treasurer that I had com- 
mitted treason, which word blunted the Treasurer’s 
borrowed zeal.’ Even in Aberdeen ‘many rejoice 
now to pen a Supplication to the Conny for 
bringing me home to my place.’ 

Rutherfurd’s hope for himself was quickened 
by growing hope for the country and the 
Church. . Believing ‘that the wheels of this 
crazed and broken kirk run all upon no other 
-axle-tree, nor is there any other to roll them and 
cog them than the wisdom and good pleasure of 
our Lord,’ he asks, ‘Who knoweth but the wind 
may turn into the West again, upon Christ and 
His desolate bride in this land, and that Christ 
Other 
men were also ‘ beginning to hope and believe that 
the Lord is coming home again to His house in 
Scotland.’ Rutherfurd saw that it would be best if 
this change were not brought about by a bloody 
revolution, and set his face against any such 
course. ‘I am not of that mind that tumults and 
arms is the way to put Christ upon His throne, or 
that Christ will be served and truth vindicated 
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only with the arm of ned and blood. Nay, Christ. 


doth His turn with less din than with garments Be 


rolled in blood.’ ; 
As time went on, Rutherfurd came to see with 


increasing clearness that hope for the nation and 
the Church lay in the nobles awakening to the 


dangers of the situation and courageously taking 
sides with the people against Charles and Laud. 
This policy he urged on Lord Lindsay, Lord 
Loudon, the Earl of Cassillis, and Lord Craighall, 


not hesitating to remind them that ‘Courters’ 3 
arguments, for the most part, are drawn from their 


SS ee ee ed 


own skins, and’ are not worth a straw for Con- 


science.’ 
dated 4th January 1638. 


into his own hands left Aberdéen and made his 
way by Edinburgh to his beloved Anwoth. 

This record of the spiritual struggles of one often 
looked on as a passionate political partisan, a 
harsh theologian with fierce dialectic skill in hair-— 
splitting, or with a subtle, sometimes coarse, poetic 
temperament, reveals Rutherfurd as one akin to 
the’ great souls which have passed through the 


darkness of pain and doubt into the sunshine of 


faith and trust. One thinks of Isaiah with his — 
‘unclean lips,’ of Psalmists with their varied sense — 
of ‘secret’ faults’ and ‘presumptuous sins,’ 
Luther with his conflicts with Satan, of eae: 
with his long periods of melancholia, of Brainerd - 
with his deep convictions of inward vileness, and 
in our day of John Stuart Mill with his unrest 
ne to him ‘the Methodists’ consciousness 
of sin,’ of Carlyle passing from ‘the Everlasting 


Nay’ through the.‘ Centre of Indifference’ to ‘the 


Everlasting Yea,’ and of that other genius too early — 
taken from us to tell his own struggles which have 
been for ever immortalized in the stanzas of his 
friend, the one 


‘Who fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
Who would not make his judgment blind, 
Who faced the spectres of his mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 

And Power was with him in the night, 

Which makes the darkness and the light, y 
And dwells not in the light alone.’ 


of ie 


The last of his letters from Aberdeen is ‘ 
He probably remained _ 
in the city songe time longer, and then taking law 


J. P. STRUTHERS. 
AN appreciative biography of the Rev. J. P. 
___ Struthers and the Rey. A. D. Grant, both ministers 
in Greenock and great friends, was written by the 
s Rey. Thomas Cassels, another Greenock minister, 


be of Zhe Men of the Knotted Heart. Those who 
eS feared that Mr. Cassels had put in his thumbs and 

pulled out the plums will be happily disappointed, 
so far at least as Mr. Struthers is concerned. For 


Letters of John Paterson Struthers, @M.A. (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 6s. net), is all plums: The life is 
left to be told in the letters and in a curious but 
attractive letter-diary which Mr. Struthers kept for 
the entertainment of his wife that was to be. 
Mr. Struthers had a widespread fame, founded 
on a halfpenny monthly which he edited (and.his 
future wife illustrated), and which revealed a man 
of a fine mixture of solid orthodoxy (even the 
orthodoxy of a loyal Seceder) and over-bubbling 
humour. For these two things, though fire and 
water, did truly blend into one piquant and 
- impressive personality. 
_ Just before his ministry began Mr. Struthers had 
the chance of a voyage round the world, which 
did him and the world good. He was called to 
Whithorn, and spent three years there, making 
himself everything to everybody if by any means 
he might save some. He wrestled with drunkards 
(surely as terrible a struggle as St. Paul’s who 
fought with beasts at Ephesus), sometimes sitting 
up all night when the worst came, and receiving 
little apparent reward of the wrestling. But 
nothing could quench the humour of his outlook. 
‘The great form of entertainment in this town,’ he 
says, ‘is one beginning with high tea at five o’clock, 
then passing through cards, dancing, music and 
talk, tillit culminates in supper at 10.30. There is 
= a deal of human nature here, and I enjoy watching 
= it. At such a party I was told there was to be 
some dancing, and I must not object, “because, 
you know, dancing was a religious ordinance among 
S: the Jews.” ‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘of course I won’t 
: object, but isn’t it rather rough on a fellow when 
he comes out for an evening’s fun to treat him 
to religious ordinances?” ’ 


Literature. 


and was published some time ago under the title 


the new book, edited by his wife, called Zzfe and | 


Then he was called to Greenock, and spent the 
rest of his life there. : 

The letters are clever exceedingly, but we find ~ 
out what he was doing best from the letter-diary. 
He had no great visible results of his life’s long 
sacrifice, and he did not look for it. But this is — 
something: ‘Mr. Y , a very godly man, called 
and told me a story he said he never meant to tell 
me in this world. One week he had not been well, — 
and had had many things toannoy him. On Sabbath 
morning he had to go back to bed, he was so weak. 
He fell asleep and dreamed, and in his dream ~ 
accused God of not caring for him, of allowing ever _ 
so many things to happen to him, and remaining 
quite indifferent. In his dream there came this 
answer, ‘‘I have graven thee upon the palms of © 
My hands; thy walls are continually before me.” 
With that he awoke. His wife and children came ~ 
in from church. Helooked at his hands and said, 
“Well, I don’t think I could forget amanifIhad 
his name engraven there. I’m only finite, and 
God is infinite.” Then he rose and dressed and 
came to church in the afternoon, a little late. As 
he came in I was reading the text, ‘I have graven 
thee upon the palms,” etc., and I said, ‘ Very 
possibly there are a number of people here accusing 
God of not caring for them. I’m certain there is 
at least one, and God’s own answer to him is this— 
‘I have,’ etc.” Then I gave out a Psalm. Isn’t 
that very wonderful? For I hadn’t seen Mr. Y 
that week, and wasn’t thinking of him. It shows 
surely that God is willing to use one, and does use 
one, and I hope it will show God that I am willing — 
to be used.’ ; 

If one wonders at the mixture already spoken of __ 
one has to remember his father and his niother. — ” 
He once read a sermon of Newman’s to his father, 
who praised it, but, when told who was its author, 
was very angry. Ofshis mother he tells this: ‘I 
bury my mother to-day. She died on Saturday. 
morning. She took influenza seven weeks ago,and 
seemed to get over it, but her heart was weak. My 
brother’s wife died four weeks ago. I saw my ; 
mother last on Friday night, and did not expect 
her death. Her last words to me were: “I often 
pray for the damned (this word was said with — 
a wonderful inexpressible tenderness); I don’t 
know whether it is a sin or not; but He has 
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changed afore now.” She Would Have eS eighty- 
ix next May; she was married on her forty-fourth 
birthday, or the day after.’ 
_ Asa preacher he was irresistibly attracted by out- 
f-the-way texts and topics. All the Bible was 
ritten for his instruction and that of his people 
through him. For he had the gift of unction with- 
out alloy. One text will serve as ak OS is not 
an out-of-the-way text : 
‘Saturday, October 8, 1898.—I have got a fine 
text for to-morrow afternoon: “For in-that she 
: "poured this ointment upon My body, she did it to 
prepare Me for burial” (R.V.). That’s far stronger 
Ps than the Authorised Version. I have enjoyed 
thinking over it. One is apt to think that Christ, 
so to speak, found out a use for what Mary did, to 
please her; just as when a mother gets a useless 
= box as a gift from her child, she says it will do 
nicely for holding stamps or buttons. But the 
a ointment really prepared His body—was necessary 
= to it. (1) It brought about His death. For the 
_ loss of the £10 angered Judas so much that it 
_ determined him finally to sell Christ. (2) It 
~ refreshed Christ’s body for all the suffering of that 
; x week. It was the finest ointment, and must have 
had particularly refreshing aromatic power. (3) 
The richness of its perfume, as well as His look 
s and manner, fitted Him to appear next day during 
the triumphal entry, and later, before Pilate 
and Herod, as a King. “Art thou a King?” 
“Behold, your King!” (4) It was partly the 
means of preserving His body from corruption in 
the grave. (5) Then think of the effect on His 
Spirit: (a) It made Him face the King of Terrors 
- all the more vividly. Even when alive He was 
prepared for burial. (4) It cheered Him as an 
evidence of a saved sinner’s love—the very thing 
He died for. (c) It was an assurance of God’s 
love. Death was in a sense already conquered. 
His body was being prepared to be kept from 
ee and so it was a proof of the nearness of 
_ the resurrection.’ 


DOMINUS NOSTER. 


‘Dominus Noster is the title which Professor 
Charles Anderson Scott has given to a study of 
a “Jesus Christ in the New Testament (Cambridge: 
_Heffer; 6s. net). Jesus Christ in the New Testa- 
‘ment has often been studied, sometimes in the 
Gospels, sometimes in the Epistles, sometimes in 


both. The special virtue of Professor Anderson 
Scott’s study lies in this, that it is ‘a study in the — 
progressive recognition of Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 
And the moment one reads that description, which 
is the sub-title, one wonders that this, the most 
obvious and indispensable of all studies of our 
Lord, should not have been done before. For it — 
has not been done before, not, that is to say, 
since it could be done with fruitfulness, not since — 
it was recognized that the thought of the New 
Testament (to quote Dr. Anderson Scott’s Preface) _ 
does not lie on one level plane, and that the ideas 
about Christ are not constant from’ Matthew to 
Revelation. What we now see is that, so far from = 
being a smooth lake, to be fished for ‘texts’ at. 
any offing, the New Testament is ‘a sea thrown 
into turmoil by the wind of the Spirit, “or of — 
liquid in a vessel violently disturbed by chemical — 


’ reaction, and only slowly settling down into crystal- 


line forms. The peace, hope, and confidente of 
the Church are only attained after the upheaval of 
cherished convictions, mental and spiritual agita-— 
tion, and stages of provisional assent, all of which — 
bear witness to the pressure of a tremendous ~ 
experience. This experience was ultimately due to _ 
the invasion of the world by the personality of — 
Jesus. And the character of the experience isa 
measure of the greatness and the newness of that 
personality.’ = 

That disturbed sea is Professor Anderson Scott’s 
fishing-ground. Say, rather, it is his expanse of — 
devout exploration. He brings with him all the 
implements of modern scholarship and a right | 
unflinching reverence. Unflinching, for it demands 
courage now to be reverent as Dr. Scott is reverent. — 
He is no controyersialist. His strength is due to 
the convictions of a life’s study and experience, © 
and he is for the most part able to meet the con- 
troversialist by the undeniable facts of scholarship. 
But he does not once hesitate to stand beside the ~ 
Apostle in his and our final affirmation, ‘My Lord 
and my God.’ 

This attitude of adoration (to be distinguished 
from every kind of adulation) ~is the result to 
which the writers of the New Testament came — 
regarding the son of the carpenter. Well may 
Professor Anderson Scott wonder. ‘“‘Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?” So did those who had 
known Jesus of Nazareth from His childhood 
express their conviction that He was one of them- 
selves. Three years had hardly elapsed before a 
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considerable body of men and women who had 


known this same Jesus, who had seen Him die a 
shameful death, were offering to Him worship such 
as is due to God, testifying by their lives, and some of 


- them by their constancy under persecution, that 


they submitted to Him as men do to God alone. 


_ Within the next half-century this conviction had 


become the core of a Gospel, which was preached 
with wide acceptance in many pee of the Roman 
Empire. The ‘“carpenter’s son” from an obscure 
village in a distant corner of the Empire was being 
proclaimed as the incarnate Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, and was being worshipped as 
such by many thousands drawn from different 
races and creeds.’ 

It is a book which with singular success illus- 
trates the saying, ‘in necessariis unitas, in non 
necessariis libertas, in omnibus caritas.’ 


SIR EDWARD CLARKE. 


What are the elements that go to the making 
of the successful man? They are four—ability, 
energy, self-confidence, good luck. Without one 
of them the success is incomplete. With every 
one of them, and a good portion of each of 


"them, the success is perfect and complete, wanting 


nothing, as in the life of the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C. 

Sir Edward Clarke has written Zhe Story of My 
Life (Murray ; 15s. net). He has written, he says, 
partly out of vanity, but more that young men of 
poor opportunities may take courage, and become 
successful as he has been successful. 

Throughout his life Sir Edward Clarke has had 
great good luck. And one is thankful to see that 


_ ~he calls it good luck. He 7s a religious man. As 


soon as he was able to buy a fine property and 
build a fine house on it, he proceeded further to 
build a fine church. He encourages other wealthy 
and religious men to go and do likewise. But he 


never suggests that he has been the particular pet 


of the God who is no respecter of persons. He 
has been lucky, that is all. And so we are able to 
be generous with him and reply, My dear Sir, it 
was not luck half so much as the skill and the 
will to take advantage of an opportunity when 
it offered. Every time Sir Edward Clarke went 
out half-way to meet the good luck that was 
coming. 

And certainly he had ability and energy. Of the 


fourth element, self-confidence, he gives usa good 


example. We know that, although a Conservative, 
Sir Edward Clarke rejected tariff reform, whence 
strained relations. He began to be left out. ‘A 
meeting was announced to be held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel against the Government Education 
Bill. Sir John Puleston was to take the chair and 
Mr. Balfour was announced to speak. No request 


to do so had been sent to me, nor any invitation to 


the. meeting itself. 


‘But at the time appointed I presented myself 


at the hall, went to the committee-room, and 
was then asked to second the resolution wien 
Mr. Balfour was- to move. _ I had an excellent 
reception, and was cheered by the crowd as I left 
the hotel.’ 

He is very outspoken in this autobiography. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all its pages are 
those in which he retells the story of some of the 
great cases in which he was engaged, and he is 
ready enough to express his mind on’ judge and 
jury. On Sir Henry Hawkins he is simply merci- 
less—readers of Sir Henry’s own self-satisfied 
autobiography will receive a shock. In regard to 
the Baccarat scandal he says this: ‘ Any counsel 
of experience distrusts his own judgment upon the 
merits of a case in which he has himself been an 
advocate. But so many years have passed since 
the Baccarat ease was tried that I think I am able 
now to form an unbiased opinion, and I think I 
ought to leave that opinion on record. I believe 
the verdict was wrong, and that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was «innocent of the offence charged 
against him.’ 

He was very proud of his election to the City. 
‘My majority,’ he says, ‘over the highest Liberal 
was 10,706. That was the crowning day of my 
political career, the day when the ambitious hopes 
which had been with me for fifty years were fulfilled, 
and more splendidly than I had ever imagined to 
be possible. The city of my birth, where I had 
begun so humbly as the errand boy and helper in 
my father’s little shop, the greatest constituency in 
the world, greatest in the combined character- 
istics of numbers, wealth, intelligence, and inde- 
pendence, had chosen me for its foremost repre- 
sentative in Parliament. And it had chosen me, 
not by the mere majority, large as that was, of the 
votes cast at the election. My sixteen thousand 
votes represented 57 per cent. of the possible 
voters at a City election.’ 
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~ AN UNKNOWN MYSTIC. 
Mr. H. R. Allenson is to be congratulated on 


_ being the publisher to the world of Zhe Life of 


_Armelle Nicolas (5s. net). Armelle, ‘the good 


F _Armelle’ they called her, was a peasant, born in 
_ the Bishopric of St. Malo, and spent her life as 
a family maid-servant. 
» amazing spiritual experiences let psychologists try 
_ to explain. 
~an ideal maid of all work, nor from being harshly 
and horribly treated by her mistress. 


The psychology of her 
They did not prevent her from being 
It is not 


surprising that the mistress afterwards took much 
_ credit for Armelle’s sanctity, so well had she dis- 


. ' ciplined her, she said. 


Of the reality of her mysticism there is no doubt. 
Take this: ‘I was,’ she said, ‘the first eight or 


_ ten days of the year in a great assurance that my 


Love and my All had granted me what I asked of 


him; for it is impossible to convey the clearness 


. of the faith he gave me of his divine presence. I 
saw him clearly in my soul and all the operations 


his divine Love was carrying on there. As for me, 


- I was steadfast, without movement and hardly able 


to breathe; I had no pulse; in short, I was dead 


to nature and lived the life of God, attentive to see 
him, and to burn witha love sweet and delectable, 


as the Saints burn in Heaven. I had no thought 


of anything whatsoever, for God it was who thought 


and did everything. 
_ or how, I was, except by.saying that God alone 
acted and effected everything; and as for me, I 
saw him clearly, and remained attentive and on 
_ fire with a very great love, in a light which seemed 
to surpass that of faith, so evident was it, and 


In short, I cannot tell what, 


~ which increased still more on the Day of the Kings 


3 (Epiphany). 


During all this time I was so feeble 


that I could scarcely move. I had much difficulty 


- in taking any food save the holy Communion ; not 


that I had any disgust, but I was so full, soul and 


Ly body, thatthis alone was more than enough to sustain 
me. At first when this took place I was exercised 


by great pains, but these all went off; so that I 


kept saying to myself, ‘O, how true it is, that love 


is stronger than all things; for it absorbs and 


swallows up all, and makes one feel and breathe 
~ only it alone. 


9 


And there was no selfishness in it. ‘One day 


- when conversing with a great servant of God, who 


touched with the same sentiment at seeing him 
offended, was led to utter these words: “Let us 


quit, quit the earth, which is only sin and filth, 
and let us go to Heaven, where Godis no more 
She replied with an accent full of — 
‘What, my Father, is it thus you love your 


offended.” 
zeal. 
poor brethren? Do you wish to leave them to 
perish in their miseries? No, we must remain in 
this world to aid them to reach Heaven, that all 
together we may praise and bless Love.””’ 


Armelle lived before and after the middle of the __ 
seventeenth century. Her book was published in 


French in 1676. It is now for the first time trans- 


lated into English (and abridged) by Thomas — a 


Taylor Allen. 


% 


SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE. 


Miss Margaret Todd, M.D., has written Zhe Life 


of Sophia Jex-Blake (Macmillan ; 18s, net), and it 
is difficult to say whether one admires most Dr.. 


_Jex-Blake or Dr. Todd. The biographer has kept 


herself completely out of the biography: her name 
does not once occur. 


nothing more. This is the extreme of one form of 


She is the biographer and 


biography, as Boswell’s Johnson is the extreme of 3 a 


the other. 
to mind is enough. This also is a great biography 
and will make a lasting impression. 

It does justice to the saying that the child is 
father of the man. 


present to her thought throughout the first part of 
the book. Never before (unless we have wholly 
forgotten) has the youth of a strong personality 
been described so minutely. 
described by the biographer: it has been described 
by the letter and the diary. But so copious have 
the materials been and so complete has been the 
biographer’s command of them, that not a word 


can be passed over in the reading. This is one of — . 
the signs of the success of the book; only the - 


very greatest biographies must be read every word. 
There is left no doubt in one’s mind that one 
knows this woman. No man touched her life 
closely, but many women did, and their influence 
was bound to tell upon her, for she loved passion- 


ately and persistently ; yet from childhood to old 
age she was herself, called, consecrated, endowed 
she and no other had | 


for the work that she did; 
come to do it. 

Three women especially were factors in fee 
development—first her mother, next Miss Octavia 


But the mere fact that, Boswell occurs 


Dr. Todd quotes that saying - 
once and quite incidentally, but it must have been | 


It has not been ~ 


Hill, and thirdly an American graduate in medi- 
cine, Dr. Lucey Sewall. 

The intercourse between Sophia Jex-Blake and 
her mother is one of the most beautiful records of 
relationship in history or biography. Do not fear 
that that is exaggeration; it is the soberest state- 
ment of the truth. ‘No woman ever hada mother 
like mine,’ she said; and se spoke the truth 
always. And the mother said in effect, ‘No 
woman ever had a daughter like mine.’ Once the 
mother said literally that she had learned more 
from her daughter than her daughter had learned 
from her, and that was literally true. For the 
development of the mother is more surprisingly 
manifest than the development of the daughter. 
It is probably quite impossible for any one now to 
realize what it meant in the middle of last century 
for a woman who belonged to an old proud wealthy 
English family, to follow a daughter’s determined 
way into the teaching profession (degrading herself, 
as her father sternly told her, by accepting a salary) ; 
or for an earnest evangelical, whose chief happiness 
was the distribution of tracts, to follow her daughter 
into a religious toleration which now seemed to be 
on the edge of perversion to Rome, and again was 
undistinguishable from unitarianism ; and which in 
any case carried her to Germany, the home of all 
that was dangerous in doctrine and perhaps in 
morals ; or, again, for a quiet home-loving aristo- 
cratic invalid to follow her daughter into one of 
the fiercest controversies of the time in which, as 
she pathetically said, it was impossible to preserve 
the bloom on the peach or restore it when once it 
was rubbed off. Yet not-only did she follow her 
eR after step sympathetically ; she continued to 

be to her, throughout it all, an unfailing strength 
and encouragement. 

Octavia Hill came unexpected! y into her life, and 
as unexpectedly went out of it. This is the one 
dramatic episode in the book, and unfortunately 

the drama was a tragedy. There is no 
treachery or deep sinfulness attributed to either. 
~There was a strong will on both sides, and an 
explosive temperament on one side—Miss Jex- 
Blake suffered from it more than she ever made 
- another suffer. And then, as her mother said, 
‘with that strange pvevision that is given some- 
times to the pure in heart,—‘*God has two 
great works,—one for her, one for you.”’ But 


= 


character more surely than the way she ‘went 


there is nothing which reveals the depth of her 


softly all the days of her life’ after the rupture 
took place? 

She found Dr. Lucy Sewall in. hens 
had gone there to study American methods o 


She 


education. 
was to become a good teacher. 


For as yet her. one aim in life 


preacher held her. 
absorbingly religious. 
disappointment she found strength in surrender 
to the will of God. Her friends, who had not 
perhaps the secrets of her diary in their possession, 
wondered at her elasticity. And she could speak 
well. But these were only moments. It was 
under the influence of Dr. Sewall that she turned 
her mind to medicine. And so found her work 
at last. 

The story of the struggle to obtain a medical 
degree for women is told with power and without 
a moment’s weariness. 


I do.’ It was great enough. And she did it, 


There were 
moments, it is true, when the thought of being a — 
For she was sincerely and — 


Se 


After every defeat and S| 


Once she had found her 4 
work, Miss Jex-Blake said wisely, ‘This one thing — 


Thirty years’ terrific struggle was rewarded with © 
complete success, before she died in 1912 at the 


age of seventy-two. 


oS 


THE THINGS OF A CHILD. 


Mrs. Blundell (M. E. Francis) has written the 
story of her childhood, calling the book Zhe 
Things of a Child (Collins; 6s. net). It is a true 
story. 


himself, used to pay periodical visits to my mother. 
She was an Englishwoman, a lady of the old 
school, very kind and generous, but extremely 


strict in her views, and prone to point out our 


faults and failings. She used to bring us very 
handsome presents, and the day of her arrival was 
generally one of jubilation. Once she gave us 


each a doll far too beautiful to be played with, I — 
can see these dolls now. They were very large — 
indeed, and dressed in white silk, trimmed with 
narrow bands of red velvet ornamented with pearls, s 
We were quite dazzled when they were put into — 
our arms, but we had no sooner carried them off — 


to our own quarters than we looked’ dubiously at 
each other. 
lamented in our baby-dolls, but as these dolls were 


distinctly grown-up, this hair could not be covered 


Listen to this example of the manner of it. 
‘An aunt of ours, the widow of one of my father’s 
step-brothers, who had been very much older than — 


They had wax hair of the kind already _ ‘ ; 


: titched together, but actually to the backs 
and waists of the wearers. The little lace-trimmed 
ntalettes,” which appeared to be such as 
ickens’s “Infant Phenomenon” herself might 
ve worn, were only make-believe. They were 
tched to each doll’s lower limbs about half-way 


ones 


_ *“So do I,” said Gertie ; and then she grimaced 
- the object in aes “Yah! you nasty 


" written up at all, told as it was experienced and 
S a most vivid memory has recalled it. Mrs, 
undell is a child again all through the book. 
And the purpose? It is that mothers may be 
able to tell their children ‘what mother did when 
he was a little girl’; and that little girls may be 
rue and good while they are girls, so that when their 
y comes it may be very pleasant to tell ‘what 
other did when she was a little girl’ to ¢he?r little 


RELIGION. 
me A series of Lectures on Religions of the Past 


eis ted Poy James A. Montgomery, Ph. De os ol Bi 
and published by Messrs. Rippincon Gas 6d. 
et). 
The editor’s work comes first. He is well 
own to us, a first-rate Hebrew scholar and a 
uccessful teacher.- His own lecture is of course 
He chose 


Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Dr. R. G. Kent, Dr. W. 
ax Miiller. These all have a world-wide reputa- 
ion already. Some of the rest will win that yet. 
et us dare something and select the lecturer on 


up ie. date. One of the others fails in the last 
point. He has made no use whatever of the 


3? 


no take on and off; not only were they | 


+. Gertie,” -I whispered at length, “I hate my 


| even for those sins which had formerly seemed — 
Is not that true? So is the whole story, not | 


utterly indians able Evcveuopapia OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS. ety 

The Lecturer on Early Chostanty § is aresbor 
His name is William Romaine Newbold, Ph.D. — 
We have not seen his work hitherto. We shall 
look out for it now. 
Gospel preached by the Apostles.’ Like Professor — 
Silvanus P. Thompson, he finds the Resurrection 
most momentous and the apostolic emphasis on it 
most characteristic. For the Resurrection opened — 
the door for the Holy Spirit, and it was the 
entrance of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost — 
that made Christianity. What followed (and sul 
follows) is thus described : 

‘The most characteristic trait, perhaps, is = 
genuine distaste for all that is recognized as sin, — 


most attractive. Often the attraction disappears 
and is replaced by repulsion. More often, prob- 
ably, it still survives and wages warfare with the 
new repugnance. 7 

‘ The second trait is one of which there are ¢ many 
descriptions, yet all agree that the experience is 
essentially indescribable. It is felt as an inflow 
into the deepest depths of-one’s interior self of a — 
mighty stream of conscious life, independent of — 
and foreign to one’s self and utterly unlike any- s 
thing ever before experienced. It is usually described #4 
in terms derived from the emotions—it is a “love” 
that embraces all sentient beings and even in- 
animate objects; it is a “joy” beside which all 


the pleasures of life pale into nothingness ; it is a ieee 
so profound that no earthly vicissitudes 
But it has an intensity, a vivid- 


6é peace ” 
can trouble it. 
ness, possessed by no emotion and superior to 
that of any sensation, a ‘burning sweetness,” 
which poor fallen human nature finds all but in- 
supportable. 
experience his former life seems like an arid 

waste, a living death, nay, like death itself.’ 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., Memorials 
of his Life and Work, by Sir William A. Tilden, 
F.R.S. (Macmillan ; ros. net). 
of a man of science. It is written by a man of 
science. The readers are evidently expected to 
be at least interested in science and even to know 
a little about it. They are expected to know a 
little of the special science of Chemistry. 


He is arresting even on ‘the. - 


To the man who has had such an _ 


It is the biography ~ ee 


Andy 
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yet the utterly unscientific individual will read the 
book without a pause and without a moment’s 
lack of interest. 

What is the meaning of it? The meaning is 
quite simple. It is the biography of a right human 
being whose human nature is allowed to express 
itself on every page and in every sentence. 
Professor Ramsay had accomplishments. One of 
them was whistling. He could whistle more 
melodiously than most of his friends could sing. 


And he whistled everywhere and to everybody —if 


he was certain it would not be a boredom. He 
never bored anybody. He was there when he 
should be and always to give pleasure. 

He was a great discoverer. But even the 
biography is not the place to learn about his 
discoveries, still less is this the place to recall 
them. This is the place, however, to say that he 
was areligious man. On the 14th of September 
1913 he wrote from Boat o’ Garten to Professor 
Worthington, and this is what he wrote: ‘This 
is Sunday and I am going to continue our con- 
versation of three weeks ago, and give you two 
quotations, one neutralising the other, I think. 
The first is from W. H. Howells, and is called 
* ahs Bewildered Guest” : 


I was not asked if I should like to come, 

I have not seen my host since here I came, 
Or had a word of welcome in his name: 

Some say that we shall never see him; some 
That we shall see him elsewhere and then know 
Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 

I have not.the least notion. None, they say, 
Was ever told when he should come or go; 
But every now and then there burst upon 

The song and mirth a lamentable noise, 

A sound of shrieks and sobs that strikes our 


joys 

Dumb in our breasts; and then some one is 
gone. 

They say we meet him, none knows when or 
where ; 


We know we shall not meet him here again. 


‘The second is in Pau/ Kelver, by Jerome K. 
Jerome, a book which I strongly recommend, if 
you haven’t read it already: 

‘« What do you believe,” I asked, “ father, really, 
I mean?” 

‘The night had fallen. My father put his arm 
round me and drew me to him, “That we are 


| what He wills for us is best. 


God’s children, little peothien® & areeerye “ th 


It may be life, 
may be sleep; it will be best. 
that He will let us die; 
as without purpose. But His uses may not be our 
desires. We must trust Him. 
me, yet will I trust in Him.’” 


I cannot think 4 


a 


that were to think of Him ~ 


} 


‘Though He slay — 


‘We walked awhile in silence before my father — 


spoke again. 


‘Now abideth these three: faith, hope and 


charity ’—you remember the verse—faith in God’s 


goodness to us, hope, that our dreams may be Es 
fulfilled. But these concern but ourselves—the 3 


greatest of all is charity.” 


‘Be kind, that is all it means,” continued my = 


father. 


“Often we do what we think right and 


evil comes of it, and out of evil comes good. We “ 
cannot understand—maybe the old laws we have 


misread. But the new law that we love one 


another—all creatures He has made—that is sO. 
And. if it be that we are here together - 


clear. 
only fora little while, the future dark, how much 
the greater need have we of one another!” 
‘I think there is little more to be said. 
it is all the Law and all the Prophets.’ 
That this found response in his own soul there 
can be no doubt. 
all out again in a letter to Mr. Hehner about the 


_same time. 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast, 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; — 


For the dear God who loveth us, ig ; 


He made and loveth all. 
This was the practical precept of his life. 


We have never had anything in this country 
like the Manual for Men preparing for the National 


Army Camps issued to the American recruits. It. 


has been prepared by Arthur H. Brown and Frank. 


Wade Smith. The title is Ze Cail to Arms (New 


York : he Press : ro cents net). 


Divine Psychology (Bell ; 
title. 


Indeed, | 


_He took the trouble to write it — 


3s. 6d. net) is a daring — 
And the book is as daring as the title. — 
It is an attempt on the part of a learned woman, 
Mrs. Kate Simmons, to prove that if we under- 
stood our own nature and followed her directions 
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- * Divine “Pacnoleey 
teaches that the true hee of growth is the unfold- 
of divine Good ; that death, ignorance, and 
red are “the inhibiting factors” hiding true 
n; and states how these can be eliminated by 
he action of the law of Good.’ Thus the author’s 
ubject is not the psychology of God, but the 
sychology of man who becomes perfect as God 
‘perfect. ‘The point of view of an evolving 
od is not here brought forward, but that of a 
‘supreme and perfect Godhead, an infinite, eternal 
glory; of a divine Principle—Life, Truth, Love 

—which is the intelligent creative Mind, govern- 
ing its perfect creation, a race divine, expressing 


and reflecting immortality.’ 

ko The perfection is realized through Sonship. 
‘The human Jesus demonstrated and proved the 
ae (perfect man) or spiritual idea of divine 


raise 


Devel God the Son—spiritual creation. Therefore 
“he that believeth on the Son of God” involves 
the recognition of man’s spiritual selfhood which 
q is the “witness in himself” of his own true nature, 
and demonstrated in experience his active relation- 
‘ship to God. Here is the whole principle of 
healing the sick, or the restoration of law and 
A order; and casting out devils, or the delusion of 
life apart from God; and restoring to man the 


ie lasting to oe 


la 


_ We have often had the argument for Immortality 
‘stated from the side of science. But Mr. Charles 
A. Hall, in They do Not Die (A. & C. Black ; 
38. 6d. net), does more. He describes the future life. 
re: ‘He tells us what Heaven is and what Hell is, and 
a from the scientific point of view. The surprise 
‘of it is that the findings of science, both on the 
~ fact and on the nature of the life to come, are very 
like the findings of the New Testament. For 
is example, science says that there will be no relation- 
_ ships in the future life. 
©The declaration,’ says Mr. Hall, ‘carries reason 
on the face of it, for the fact is a matter of experi- 
ence here. Family ties are in some instances very 
real, but in many cases they are palpably only 
2 _ legal, conventional and superficial. Intimate soul 
- relationship is commonly sought and found outside 
the family circle, and, in practice, blood relation- 


+ a 
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as they ever have been, or could be; 


consciousness of the Trinity in Unity from ever- . 


ship does not invariably yield community of. ce 
thought, aspiration and character. A David finds — 
a Jonathan who is spiritually closer to him than a. 
brother, and who loves him as he loves his own 
soul. And Jesus indicated a wonderful pint 
brotherhood in His memorable reply to those who 
interrupted Him in His work by the declaration’ 
that His mother and His brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with Him: “ Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren?” He asked. Then ~ 
pointing to His disciples, He said, “Behold my 
mother and my brethren! for whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same _- 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” Family 
loyalty is a fine thing and worthy of all encourage- g a 
ment, but the members of any: family circle are ee 
not alike in temperament or mental outlook, and 
it invariably happens that each individual forms — 4 . 
his own circle of friends and intimates outside of 
the domestic community. We find no fault with — 
this state of things; we take it for granted, and Ne 3 
even rejoice in it, because we realise that ittends _ 
to wider experience, broader thought, and the 
defeat. of stupid prejudice. A condition which 
contents us in our present life ought certainly to & 
please us in its inevitable continuation in the 
spiritual world. Let us be happy in the thought _ 
that the departed ones are as near to usin spirit 
that all that 
is really theirs infallibly gravitates to them ; that 
they have spiritual friends who contribute to their : 
progress and joy of living.’ 
Francis Thompson has now a great popularity. 
But his books are expensive. Messrs. Burns & 
Oates have met the desire for a cheaper edition 
of his poems by issuing a volume of Selected 
Poems (6s. net). The selection is so extensive __ 
that we doubt if anything is omitted that has : 
to do with his reputation. And the book is 
as attractive as the three-volume edition of his ee 
works. 3 


Two papers have been contributed by Professor 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, Ph.D., to the University of 
Chicago series entitled ‘ Historical and Linguistic 
Studies in Literature related to the New Testa- 
ment.’ One ison Zhe Haskell Gospels, the other on 
The Harvard Gospels (Cambridge University Press; 
25 cents net). There is in each case a beautiful 
facsimile page. 


, 


are no concessions to popular prejudice. 


_§00_ . 
Re 


_ serious scientific manuals are prepared for it. 


z Austin Lane Poole. 
vir editor. 


In the University of Chicago the stds of 


“Heredity has been added to ‘the curriculum of 


the church school.’ That is to say, it has been 
made part of the child’s religious education. So 
we make progress. And, he well assured, it is no 
pretence of study. It is taken seriously, and 
The 
first is by Mr. Elliot Rowland Downing of the 
School of Education. Its title is Zhe Third and 


Fourth Generation (Cambridge Univ. Press; $1 


met). The book is purely a work of science; there 
Clearly 
as well as tersely expressed, the meaning is driven 
home by means of diagrams. There are pedigrees 


of trotting horses together with family trees of 
geniuses and of wastrels. 


Perhaps the religious 
teacher should study the subject a little before 
introducing it into the ‘church school.’ This is 
the book for the study of it. 


The Church Missionary Society has issued a 
Missionary Study Text-Book on Nigeria. The 
title is Wigeria the Unknown (1s. net). 


The newest addition to the Oxford series of 
Standard Authors is a volume containing Z%e 


Poetical Works of Gray and Collins (Oxford Univ. 


Press; 2s. 6d. net). The editor of Gray is Mr. 
And Gray never had a better 
This is the edition to rely upon. Nota 


few facts are discovered and questions settled by 


Mr. Lane Poole’s patient research. The Collins is 


by Mr: Christopher Stone with the help of Mr. 
Lane Poole. 


Dr. Kelman has written a fine frank appreciation 
of a volume of short war sermons by the Rey. 
John A. Patten, M.A., which is called Zhe Decora- 
tion of the Cross Games Clarke & Co.; 3S. net). 
Zs ita volume of sermons? We hope it is. For 
just such as these are the short earnest emphatic 
illustrated sermons we need in these days. The 
illustrations are out of the preacher’s own experi- 
ence as a Chaplain. What does the title mean? 
The soldier who ‘makes good’ receives his honour- 
able mention, perhaps his D.C.M. or even his V.C. 
The soldier of Jesus Christ bears about with him 
the marks of the Lord Jesus. That is 47s decora- 
tion. 


The Bruce Lecturer for 1914 was the Rey. 


reject 


View of the Keon of Code Se ‘and 
title the volume containing the lectures has ni 
been issued. Says Professor H. R. Mackintos 
introducing the volume: ‘Those into whose hands 
this book may come for serious study—and they 
will, I trust, be many—will find that it does for 
them a great service: it enables them to under- 
stand in a new and more satisfying way how Jesus 
message of the Kingdom, in spite and by means — 
of its apocalyptic vesture, is in essence “an expres- 
sion of the urgency, immediacy, and inevitable 
triumph of God’s will to reconcile the world to _ 
Himself.”’ It is well said and truly, and it is at 
that has to be said. 
It is a particular pleasure to find Mr. Manson 
the German ‘Interims-Ethik’ idea so 
decidedly. ‘Take, for example, the principle of — 
loving enemies. We are to love our enemies, not = 
because the time is short, but because the loving- — 
kindness of our Father in Heaven endureth for ° 
ever. ‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse — 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you, 
that ye may be the children of your Father who is BS 
in Heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, etc.” (Matt. v. 44, 45). No 
one reading this passage could possibly think that — 
the nearness of the end had anything to do with it.’ — 


There is a dainty square volume published by 
Messrs. Constable under the title of Zvivéa (4s. 6d. 
net). Its author is Mr. Logan Pearsall” Smith. 
Its broad margins and white paper, with sometimes — 
only a single short paragraph of printing on a ~ 
page, is more than we had hoped to see again for’ 
many a weary day. And the reading is all in — 
harmony . with the fine fastidiousness of the 
binding. But what is its purpose? To glorify 
idleness? All this beauty of form and finish of — 
style, yea, even all this subtle simplicity of thought, 
just to glorify idleness? No doubt the author 
apologizes for his idleness.. And then he sails away 
with widespread wings as if he had proved his 
right to be and to do nothing in this world. 

‘Oh to be becalmed on a sea of glass all day 
to listen all day to rain on the roof, or wind in 
pine trees ; to sit all day by a waterfall reading the 
‘‘ Faerie Queene,” or exquisite, artificial, monotonous 
Persian poems about an oasis garden where it is 
always spring — where roses bloom and lovers — 


a uke all as and day after day, the 
g of Lif Na 


lessrs. Headley Brothers have begun the issue nN 
series of ‘Papers for the Present.’ The third | God. And, most wonderful of all, he put to at: me 
ber (which seems to have been issued first) is | those who ought to have been his betters, i 
ed Spirit Creative (6d.). It contains two | attitude to his and our enemies. Take this fo) 
icles by Mr. George Sandeman, one entitled | paragraph from a letter: ‘You ask me to let t 
pirit Creative,’ the other ‘The Spiritual City.’ | devils have it when I fight. Yes, I always let | 
1e series i i have all I can, but really I don’t think them devils, 
I only scrap because it is my duty, but I do no 
think anything bad about the Hun. ae is just t 


best. Nothing makes me feel more rotten ‘has 
to see them go down, but you see it is either them 
y the Society of Friends. When will other com- | or me, so I must do my best to make it-a case. 
nities of Christians search their records and | them, é aoe 
ke as frank a statement of failure? But for a fea: 
future she has hope. Two things have to be Professor Morris Jastrow, jr., the Assyriologist 
recognized—the right of every man and woman to | has given himself to a study of the German aim 
self-determination, and the necessity of co-operation. | in the Near East, and has published the result i 
When these have their way, caste in all its forms | Zhe War and the Bagdad Railway (Lippincott 
a must go. ‘In the schools class distinction must | 6s. net). Every aspect of the subject seems of be 
obliterated ; money and social position must | taken account of—scientific, commercial, political 
_The es have the | military. For whatever Dr. Jastrow does he doe 
thoroughly. He has all the advantage of intima’ 
knowledge of the past history of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotaniia, and he has been able to enliven ue 
book by the use of a series of fine photographs. j: 

4 It is a striking thing that Professor Mons 
‘Sir. dune Adam Smith’s Syria and the Holy | Jastrow is so antagonistic to the German : aims 
jand (Hodder & Stoughton; 1s. net) is one of | It has cost him something ; for he was educated — 
. best and cheapest of the literary products of | at the German Universities. He was compelled 
war. The map is itself worth the money, and | at last to see that it was not a place in the sun — 
ll worth it. The pamphlet contains all that the | that the Germans were after, but tyrannical usurpa- : 
ewspaper reader needs to know of the country, | tion of every other nation’s place. And it is clear 


history, geography, politics, and promises. to him that the Bagdad railway is the key to the 
ies ; question of the world’s freedom or slavery. ica 
We do not believe that a better book for boys How fascinating is the story! ‘Can any 


has ever been published than Caftain Ball, V.C. | romance be stranger than the streets of Bagdad, ap 
erbert Jenkins ; 6s. net). We have read many only sixty miles distant from the ruins of ancient 
ks for boys, and this excels them all. It is | Babylon, with memories of past glory reaching 
ell written. ‘For that we give due thanks to the | back to Harun al-Rashid, resounding to the steps 
ble authorship, Walter A. Briscoe and H. | of European soldiery, and Mosul, opposite which 
R ssell Stannard. It is the life of a hero, the | lies all that remains of Nineveh “the great- city,” 
o of all boys, whatever their antecedents or | once mistress of the world, at the mercy of a 
ringing. It is packed with adventure, the | European power! What does it all mean? It is» 
ost thrilling imaginable. It is true, every word | reported that on the top of the remains of one of. fa 

it. And last of all its tone is reverent and | the ancient towers that formed a feature of the 


paper. 
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temples of Babylonia a “ wireless” station has been 
installed since the beginning of the war. This 
particular tower is the one, curiously enough, 
which tradition associates with the famous Tower 
of Babel.’ 

Dr. Jastrow is a firm believer in internationaliza- 
tion.. The Turk must be sent out of Europe, and 
Constantinople must be under the protectorate 
of an international commission. ‘Mesopotamia, 


Palestine and Arabia should likewise be placed | 


under an “international” protectorate, and its 
populations be given the opportunity of developing 
their capability for at: which at present 
pee do not possess.’ 


_ The friends of the late Dr. John Hunter of 
Glasgow intend to publish a volume of sermons, 
addresses, and prayers, together with a~ memoir. 


Meantime they have chosen six addresses on the 


23rd Psalm, and have issued them, along with a 
sermon on the true measure of life, under the 


title of Faithin Stormy Days (Maclehose ; 3s. 6d.- 


net). And let it be said at once that the exposi- 
tion of the psalm of psalms contained in these six 
addresses is the outcome of a lifetime’s study. Dr. 
Hunter bought and read all the books he could 
find on the Psalter, and as he read he thought, 
and as he thought he recorded his thoughts on 
It is no ordinary volume of sermons. The 
Psalter appealed to his mind i in a marked degree, 
and to his experiences, and the 23rd Psalm most of 


all. He literally walks with the Psalmist through — 
the valley of the shadow; he is as sure as the Psalmist 


_ that goodness and mercy shall follow him all his days. 


Alcohol and Life is the title of a Manual of 


Scientific Temperance Teaching for Schools which 


has been written by John A. Hunter, M.B., C.M. 
(Edin.), and issued by Messrs. Macmillan. It has 
already been sanctioned by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland for use in Schools, 
and ought to be sanctioned and insisted upon 
everywhere. For it is utterly free from bias, it is 
charmingly written and as charmingly illustrated ; 
and although little more than a pamphlet it con- 
tains all the necessary knowledge. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new book contains 
two meditations. So it is called Zover’s Gift and 
Crossing (Macmillan; 5s. net). These two differ. 
The one is earthly ; the other is heavenly. But 
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ae are “of the spirit, neither is of the flesh. S 
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times one thinks a progressive method is to | 
traced in the thought, and then again it is lost. 
Take one swallow-flight from each meditation. 


‘I dreamt that she sat by my head, tenderly 
ruffling my hair with her fingers, playing the — 
I looked at her face — 
and struggled with ‘my tears, till the agony of 


melody of her touch. 


unspoken words burst my sleep like a bubble. «_- 


‘I sat up and saw the glow of the Milky Way a 
above my window, like a world of silence on fire, _ 


and I wondered if at this moment she had a dream 


that rhymed with mine.’ 


‘None needs be thrust aside’ to make room for — 


you. 


When love prepares your seat she prepares it ‘3 


for all. 


Where the earthly King appears, guards keep 4 
out the crowd, but when you come, my ~ 
King, the whole world comes in your wake.’ 


Bishop Herbert Hensley Henson has published ; 5 


another volume of Sermons. The sermons were 
preached during the last two years, and mostly in 
the Cathedral of Durham. The first six deal with 
the subject of Christian Liberty and give the book 
its title: Christian Liberty, and Other Sermons 
(Macmillan; 6s. net). There is no reference in 
any of them to the controversy which arose over 


his appointment to» the See of Hereford; but at — a 


the end of the volume he prints the correspondence 
which passed «between him and the Bishop of 


London regarding his occupation of the City © 
He also mentions in the Preface _ 


Temple pulpit. 
that the English Church Union has issued a sixpenny 
pamphlet entitled Dr. Hensley Henson's Opinions. 
And he says: ‘A series of quotations from works 


of mine published during the last fifteen years is 


set forth under various headings, and the reader is 
assured in a prefatory note that “a reference to 
their context will rather aggravate than extenuate 
their gravity.” 


masqued by a profession of scrupulous fairness. 


A protest is the more requisite since it cannot be — 
thought an extravagant assumption that this 
pamphlet will have vastly more readers than eg 

of the books it claims to quote from.’ Sty 
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I have been at the pains of testing 
this assurance by reading the contexts, and I must 
needs record a protest against misrepresentation, 
none the less gross and hurtful for being cleverly — 
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oe caneed: much eee a ean 
some misunderstanding. Its title is ‘The 
Failure of Lutheranism no Disproof of the 
Reformation.’ The subject is too large for a 
It is perhaps impossible in any way to 
deal with it satisfactorily. at present. When our 
hands are free we shall find that it is Prussianism 
is the devil, not Lutheranism. 


 God’s Book of Hope ; or, Back tothe Bible and the 
Ang gels of the Fearnot is the complete title of an 


aber. It is an-earnest plea for a more devout 
and more frequent reading of the Bible. The 
author i is much impressed with the occurrences of 
_* words ‘ Fear not.’ 


_ ~Inan auedactGn to Spiritual Churchmanship, 
3 by the Rev. F. S. Webster, M.A. (Marshall 

_ Brothers; 2s. 6d. net), the Bishop of Liverpool 
denies that Evangelicals belittle the Church. 
_ Their difference from certain others is this. They 
- believe that the Church is a means, not an end. 
~ The Church for Christ, not Christ for the Church— 
_ that is their motto and their motive. And that is 
_ the meaning of Mr. Webster’s book. His whole 
a aim is to promote union with Christ, the union of 
_ the individual, that in that union the individual 
a may find himself a Churchman. 


Se i i 
. Messrs. Morgan & Scott have issued two books 


“on the Second Advent. The one is called Zhe 

be onic Outlook To-Day ; its author is the Rev. 
2 E. P. Cachemaille, M.A. Mr. Cachemaille uses 
ae prophecy’ as equivalent to prediction. But that 
_ is too narrow a use of the word. It is now recog: 
nized by students of Scripture that prediction is 
~quite a subordinate element in prophecy, and is 
often altogether absent. 
is entitled to use a word in his own way if he 
makes it clear what his own way is. And Mr. 
Cachemaille makes it perfectly clear. ; 
The other book is, however, more edifying. It 
ds acollection of addresses by the Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden, D.D., under the title of Behold, He 
Cometh / Writers on the Second Advent have a 
_ great opportunity at present. 
to the profitable use of it. 


ait Ponnamal, her Story, has been told by Amy 


| Witson-Carmichae! (Morgan & Scott). 


Nevertheless an author — 


May they be guided 


Ponnia 
was a Hindu widow. The dead husband’s 
family were Christian, but with few of the pe 
Hindu customs shed yet, and poor Ponnamal © 
had a hard time with her mother-in-law. Then: 
came ‘the enlightenment,’ and after that per — 
mission to itinerate with the English missionary — 
and a life of amazing courage and sacrifice, till a 
death came of cancer on the 26th of Augigh ty 
IgI5. 
The special service given her was to rest 2 
children devoted to the temples and to the nam : 
less horrors of that devotion. It was dangerous, . 
but it was rewarding work, This young Hindu 
woman shrank from it at first, and then gave 
herself to it regardless of all but God’s command. 
Christina Rossetti says that the saint is known by 
two marks—first, likeness to Christ luminously, 
and next the faculty of discovering or making — 
saints of pthgter Lo! I and the child God has — 
given me.’ Such a saint. was Ponnamal. - 
The story is told with rare ability—the English 
language and the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ i oe 
harmonious co-operation. : 


Few authors of books have done more for the 
reconciliation of science with religion than Emma — 
Marie Caillard, or done it less ostentatiously. — 
One great thought is with her always, It is the 
thought of growth, growth i in doctrine as well as in 
life. She believes in theology, but not in a oe 
theology that is stranded on the shore of thes 4 
oblivious years. And by every device of the 
true literary artist she seeks to persuade us to go 
forward in our belief about God, just as the © 
scientific observer goes forward in his faith in the — 
order of the universe. The new book, 4 Living 
Christianity (Murray ; 3s. 6d.), itself throbs with ik 
life. ae 

In the chapter on ‘The Life to Come,’ the” 
author tells us this: ‘Here is the experience, 
positively vouched for by the writer to be true and — 
as described, of a child of fourteen whose dearly- — 
loved mother had passed into the Unseen three — 
months previously. She woke in the night, and — 
saw through the twilight of her room, the door — 
open and her mother advance towards her bed. 
The child knew her mother had died, and she 
felt a trembling awe of this visitant from the life 
beyond. Her mother came up to the bed and 
took the child in her arms, every shadow of fear 


z 


oe 


her listeners.’ 


It is the most wonderful book of the year. 


vanished, and a sensation of unutterable peace 
and comfort took its place. The mother said no 
word, the child did not see her face distinctly, but 
she felt there was no need. ‘“ Heart welled into 
heart.” Many years afterwards, when the same 
child was a middle-aged woman, she had an 
experience of like nature in regard to a loved sister 
who had passed from earth a little over two years 
previously. Both times she was herself greatly 
strengthened and comforted, but on the rare 
occasions when in the hope of consoling other 
mourners she has related what occurred to herself, 
it is but once or twice that any conviction of the 
reality of these happenings, that they were more 
than subjective impressions, was produced upon 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1917 has 
been published (Publishers’ Circular; 8s. 6d. net). 
For it 
concentrates the wonder of all the other books. 
What an astonishing thing that the record of books 


_in 1917 makes a handsome volume, little (if any) 


less in interest and bulk than that of the year before 
the war began. And the wonder is the greater 


that the proportion of purely war books has fallen 


off. Here are many great scientific, philosophical, 
and religious volumes written, published, and no 
doubt read» while the sorrow and anxiety are so 
heavy to bear. It is one of the proofs of the 
greatness of the mind of man, one proof of the 


greatness of our national mind. 


Remember that, besides the record of books 


- published during the year, the volume contains an 


Appendix of Learned Societies and a Directory of 
Publishers. 


The Rev. Eugene . William Lyman, D.D., 


Professor of the Philosophy of Religion ad 


Christian Ethics in Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, is one of the clearest thinkers and most 
adequately furnished scholars in the United 
States. Three lectures which last autumn he 
delivered at Union Theological Seminary have 
now been published, with the title Zhe Experience 
of God in Modern Life (Scribners; $1 net). 
The question to be answered is, What does 
religious experience do for progress? By religious 
experience Dr. Lyman means the experience of an 
Eternal Creative Good Will. And as- there are 
three lectures the experience is considered in 


“universe. 


_ Ridley Havergal. 


relation to the individual, to society, and to. 


In other words, the experience of Go 
is considered ‘in its relation to modern life frot 
three oe of view—the personal, the social, a 
the cosmic.’ 


We have read the book with intense ineereaee a 


but we can do nothing with it here, for its argumen 
hangs closely together and to repeat it would b 
to rewrite the book. One point only shall b 


noticed. Dr. Lyman discusses Mr. H. G. Wells — : 


and his notion of a finite God. He says: 
men who in this scientific age are consciously 
dealing with the universal laws of nature: need a 
God who is infinite in the sense of being able te 

control those laws to moral ends. This need and 


the faith which satisfies it are admirably set forth 


in the following lines of Edwin Markham, who i 


‘Surely — 4 


no more bound by conventional religion than is: § 


Mr. Wells: 


Keep heart, O Comrade! God may be delayed 
By evil, but he suffers no defeat ; 


Even as a chance rock in an Ahi: brook | 
| May change a river’s course; and yet no rock— 


No, nor the baffling eountene of the world— — 


Can hold it from its destiny, the sea. 

God is not foiled; the drift of the world Will — 
Is stronger than all wrong. Earth and her years, 
Down joy’s bright. way, or sorrow’s longer road, 
Are moving toward the purpose of the Skies.’ ‘ 


It is not easy to obtain authentic unpeq eaten 


writing upon Swedenborg. So we mention the — 


issue by Mr. Elliot Stock of a paper, Swedenborg, 
Servant of God, by Dr. Charles H. Moore, 


Professor of Art, Emeritus, Harvard University — 
There is in it much information 1 


(1s. net). 
little bulk ; and there is the insight of ay 
sane sympathy. 


In His Strength is the title of a small quarto 
containing a Selection of Helpful Thoughts ni 


Prayers from various Authors arranged for Be 


Reading (Scott; 3s. 6d. net). 
Constance M. Whishaw, has ranged widely and has 
not been afraid to place Emerson beside Frances 


groups, and there is a serviceable index. 


Here 
the page occupied by April 21: d 


Dreams pass; work remains. They tell “us é 


The quotations are arranged ings 


re ies 


that not a sound has ever ceased to vibrate 


ph os 


t true that not a true 
eS resolve, nor a loving, act -has 
e forth i ik Vain = ts 

; The Reverend F. W. Robertson. 


we. shave done or’ nobly failed in doing, 

All we have been, or bravely striven to be, 
es for our gain, within us still surviving 

As power and larger possibility. 


\1i, all shall count; the mingled joy and sorrow 
) force of Sher being rise at last; 

the crude ores in trial’s firaaee smelted 
the image of the perfect life is cast. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 


t is not very long since Dr. Alfred Plummer 
us a Commentary on Second Thessalonians. 
has now published 4 Commentary on St. 
’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians (Scott; 
d. net). It is-a well-printed demy octavo, 
shed with full critical Introduction and 
Expository Notes and up to date even to the 
ticles in the ae OF THE APOSTOLIC 


“Plummer gives hee text of the Epistle 
ie the Authorized Version and what he 
calls a Paraphrase of his own. The Paraphrase 
is, however, really a new translation, and it is upon 
hat the Notes are founded. Take four verses in 
parallel column, the A.V. in the first, the Paraphrase 
the second column. 


1 TuEss. 49-12, - 1 Tuess, 4912, 


; as touching There is another 
therly love, ye need subject, that of love of 
that I write unto the- brethren, about 


which you have no need 
that we should write to 
you. For of your own 
accord youhaveaccepted 
-God’s teaching to the 
effect that you must love 
one another. We say 
this the more confident- 
ly, for you are actively 
following this teaching 
in your conduct towards 
all the brethren in the 
whole of Macedonia. 
But we do exhort you, 
Brethren, to do this still 
more fully than you have 


: for ye yourselves 
taught of God to” 
love one another. And 
sd ye do it toward 
> brethren which 
in all Macedonia: 
_ but we beseech you, 

ren, that ye in- 
ease more and more; 
| that ye study to 
uiet, and to do your 
| business, and to 
ork with your own 
ids we com- 


ever been lost upon | ay Y ac pee Tae 
manded you ;) That ye 


i Tuess. 4e1 bie 5 
hitherto done, and 
make a_ vigorous € 
deavour to keep quie 


may walk honestly to- 
ward 


them that are 
without, and that ye hs om fo atene 
tay’ have dackh ot is own ome an 
nothing. — 


as to be in ee 
in your relations — 
your unbelieving ne 
bours, and should 1 
tain an honour, 
independence. 


Now take a note. Take the note on the word 
make a vigorous endeavour in v.; ‘Lit. 
anxious of distinction, be ambitious” (cbideriucioge 
In late Greek the verb seems to lose the idea o: 
emulation. The exhortation to make a quietlife — 
an object of endeavour is among the indication 
that there had been much restlessness among th 
converts. In Rom. xy. 20 and 2 Cor. v. 9 
other passages in the N.T. in which the vert 
occurs, it is used, as here, in a good sense. S 
Plummer on 2 Cor. v. 9. The paradoxical expr 
sion, ‘‘be vigorous in keeping quiet,” is perh ps 
made deliberately. Cf. ‘‘make a desperate effor 
on behalf of tranquillity of mind” (Arrian, Disc. 
Epictetus, ii. 16 sub fin.); also “with strenuot 
yielding” (Clement of Rome, Cor. lviii. 2, Ixii. 


There has never been but one Dean Ramsay, 
but the Rev. T. Selby Henrey, Vicar of St. George, 
Brentford, makes a very respectable follower. 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
writes an Introduction to Mr. Henrey’s collectio 
of Good Stories from Oxford and Cambridg 
(Simpkin ; 3s. 6d. net), had been responsible f 
the whole book and had carried the manner of th 
Introduction throughout, who will say that the 
great Scottish Dean might not have had a re 
English rival? Mr. Henrey can tell a story all right. ee 
But he is content to tell it. The Dean and te : 
President tell it with circumstance. a 

The President of Magdalen opens his Intro 
duction by quoting Longfellow : 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 
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_ “They say ; what say they? let them say.” 
said Henry Smith, “it expresses the three stages 
‘of an undergraduate’s career. 


exegetical note. 
giver” (2 Cor. ix. 7): 4z/éros—hilarious, flowing 
over, bubbling over with thankfulness, a heat of 


(id. net). 


ee 


For the smithy is the place where the village wits 
meet and from the chestnut tree come chestnuts. 
Mr. Henrey has gathered not a few. The retort 
of Bishop Boyd Carpenter is a chestnut, but, as 
the President says again, it is not a rotten chestnut. 
‘Once, while addressing an open-air meeting, an 
atheist asked Bishop Boyd Carpenter if he believed 
that Jonah was swallowed by a whale. ‘‘ When I 
go to heaven I will ask Jonah,” said his lordship. 
‘‘But, supposing,” the other persisted, “‘he is not: 
there!” ‘Then you will have to ask him,” was 


_ the quick retort.’ 


This explanation of the ‘ motto’ (as Mr. Henrey 
calls it) of Marischal College, Aberdeen, is credited 
to Henry Smith of Balliol: ‘A friend mentioned 
to him the enigmatical motto of Marischal College: 
6c Ah,” 


In the first year he 
is reverent, and oe everything he is told as 
inspired—‘ They say’; in his second year he is 


sceptical and asks, ‘What say they?’ and ‘let 


them say’ expresses the contemptuous attitude of 
his third year.”’ 

There is a chapter entitled ‘Old Chectnilts. for 
Young Preachers.’ Mr. Henrey is not above an 
Thus: ‘‘*God loveth a cheerful 


heart that thaws frozen-up pockets.’ 


In September 1917 was published the - first 
number of the S.P.C.K. Quarterly Record (xd.). 


“It is diligence in business and service of the Lord. 


‘The S.P.C,K. series Straight Talks deserves notice 
also. They are addressed chiefly to boys and girls 
The writers have been chosen with 
evident care and knowledge. They have taken to 
their work seriously, but they are not too serious. 


A Challenge to Girls is a good title. And it 
is made good in a volume of short essays written 
by several women of literary instinct and loving 


service, and edited by M. Gwen Southall (Student 


Christian Movement; 1s. 6d.). The topics of the 
short studies are Discipleship, Vocation, Counting 
the Cost, Joy, and so on, and each topic is presented 
in a week’s lessons, a lesson for every day. 


In the Notes of Recent Exposition this month 
some reference is made to a book which presents 


‘THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, _ 


that there is false liberty a fae the false bei 
that which demands the place of lord for self, the 


true that which is content with the place of servant. 
These ideas are strikingly illustrated in a volume | 
of lectures which has been issued from the Student — 
Christian Movement under the title of Zhe Agony — 
The author is a 
Serbian, the Rev. Nicholai Velimirovic, D.D., of 


of the Church (2s. 6d. net). 
St. Savva’s College, Belgrade. Thus: ‘Slavery 
means obligatory service; freedom ought to mean 
willing service. 
free man or free nation. All other theories of 
freedom are illusions. 


quarrel crowning with unhappiness all its 
champions. Neither Pericles’ republic nor 
Octavian’s monarchy were the States of happiness, 
but St. Paul’s pan-human state, with a single 


Magna Charta of willing service, will be a State of — 


Universal Happiness.’ 
The book is a remarkable one. 
of the surprises of the war. 


Mr. T. R. St. Johnston, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., has 


resided for many years on Zhe Lau Islands and — 


has taken particular interest in their traditions ; 
and now under that title he has published a 


volume of their fairy tales and folk-lore (Times 


Book Club). 
The Lau Islands lie about midway between Fiji 


and Tonga, being about two hundred miles east — 


of the former. They act as a barrier against the 


heavy storms that sweep the Pacific in those 


months of the year when ‘the trades’ are at their 
strongest. And vessels are often thrown upon 
their reefs. 
way of Tonga, and they passed it on to Fiji. 
And now it is not easy for the observer to separate 


the purely native story from the influences of the © 


Bible and Christianity. Says Mr. St. Johnston: ‘I 
was investigating the old snake legend of Vulaga 
Island (an island, incidentally, on which no snakes 
are ever found). 
his ancestral god—was a red serpent, and that 
Vulaga . was 
Totoya Island (where snakes are found) 
so good. 
of this Kalou Vu. He replied, “His name was 
that of the Chief of all the Devils, the Blessed 


Only a man or a nation educated q 
for willing service to their neighbours is a really _ 


Freedom asking for rights 
and not for willing service means an endless — 


It is quite one 


Thus Christianity came to them by © 


A man told me his Kalou Vu—_ 


Tauvu—of common origin—with 
. -8o far i 
I then asked him if he knew the name 


Wh Ait oe 


ae 
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at this. was ‘aati one | p of 
hip fo even. the most ardent Wesleyan, ' Oxford, states terieracely but impiesnvely the case 
asked again, and this time he pronounced it a | for Hodge, whose case cannot be left unconsidered — 
ittle differently, as “‘Bilesi Popu.” He then said | much longer. - game 
‘was well known in the Bible, and all at once it hae 
aed across me—“ Beelzebub.” This man had, |. It is quite a small book that the Right Rev. Ae 
with some confusion, read in- his Bible of | W. Diggle, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle, has issued 
Beelzebub and also of serpents, and consequently | with the title of Daath and the After-Life (Williams | 
adc pted, quite wrongly, this name for the ancient | & Norgate; 2s. 6d. net); but there is an astonish- 
ee Ob his race. = ing amount of thinking in it. The thinking is 
Mr. St. Johnston has confined himself to the | clear and the expression of it accurate. Easy to ras 
‘olk-lore of the Islands and many a weird as well as 
many a childish story he tells. He has succeeded | and it is very helpful. ; ae 
1 making his book entertaining to the ordinary || Dy. Diggle does well to emphasize the eo 
reader of books as well as valuable to the student | between death and Christian death. We must 
c anthropology. sharpen these differences and compel the ee to 
: . see them. 
- Apamphlet on The Agricultural Labourer and The four facts which the Bishop of Carlisle. 
the Minimum Wage (Letchworth: Wardman; | believes to be revealed regarding the heavenly life 
. net), by the Rev. J. R. C. Forrest, M.A., Vicar | are Recognition, Reversal, Peace, and Awareness. 


Be EreviBility of Be FourlB Gospel. 


_ By THe Rey. Canon H. H. B. Ayies, D.D., Bury St. Epmunps. 


is rapidly coming to be regarded as a self-evident | theirs also. Thus the comparison is not ne 2 
ruth that the account given by the Synoptists is | the Synoptists and St. John, but between the 
to be preferred to the narrative of St. John, and | author of the Fourth Gospel and the author of the 
that when any statement in the Fourth Gospel con- | Second. i! 
dicts (or seems to contradict) statements in the The first thing that would strike an (mpattial 
ther three, St. John’s presentation of the case | observer would be that the author of the Fourth | 
aust be regarded:as unhistorical. | Gospel lays repeated claim to an intimate and — 
The object of the present article is to investigate | personal knowledge of the events recorded. There 
how far this presumption is borne out by the actual | is no need to labour the point, for it does not ee 
ts. There is no lack of material for such an | depend on one or two isolated passages, bute on 
vestigation. There are many contradictions, real | the whole standpoint of the Gospel. = 

i apparent, between the Synoptic Gospels and St. Moreover, the author of the Fourth Cis 
fohn, and a careful and unbiased comparison | repeatedly corrects or modifies the statements of 
ght to show us pretty conclusively whether or no | the Synoptists. Such a rejection of established _ 
the preference is always to be given to one of these tradition is inconceivable unless he possessed, or 
authorities, and if so, to which. * wished it to be supposed he possessed, superior 
_ We have spoken of the Synoptic Gospels, but it | information. The claim may be disallowed on 
S necessary to remember that it is not a case of | closer examination, but no candid inquirer can 
three witnesses against one. St. Matthew and St. ignore the fact that it has been made. No such 
Luke have been content to adopt St. Mark’s | claim is made in the Second Gospel, and no critic | 
ount practically unaltered. They have in some | has advanced it. La 
_ cases changed his order and in others improved It is sometimes conceded that the author of thee . 
is style, but their account is the same as his, and 1The claim is recognized as early as the Muratorian Gin 
his limits are (as far as this discussion is concerned) | Fragment. 


- narratives of his own. 


Fourth Gospel had ample knowledge, but it is 
maintained that it was no part of his intention to 
give us the actual facts. His plan was simply to 
write an orthodox theological treatise. 
to take a single instance—was never raised from 
the dead, but the words put into our Lord’s mouth 
in connexion with that fictitious miracle agree 
fairly well with the ideas contained in the Synoptic 
Gospels and may therefore represent what our Lord’s 
teaching may actually have been on other occasions. 

It is, of course, quite conceivable that the author 


_of the Fourth Gospel—like the author of the 


Clementine Recognitions — intended to write an 


historical: romance and not to narrate the actual 


facts. Such a view is, however, in flat contradic- 
tion to his own statements: ‘He that saw it bare 


_ record, and his record is true: and he knoweth that 


he saith true, that ye might believe.’ ‘This is the 
disciple, which testifieth of these things, and which 


_ wrote these things, and we know that his testimony 


is true.’ When a writer makes such claims as these 

and yet deliberately composes a fictitious narrative, 

it is difficult to acquit him of deliberate fraud. 
Moreover, we have independent testimony that 


_ the majority of the events narrated in this Gospel 


actually occurred. The Temple was cleansed, 
the Five Thousand were fed, the Supper at Bethany 
actually took place; the treachery of Judas, the 


denial of Peter, the trials before Caiaphas and 


Pilate, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection were part 
of the common Christian tradition. The plan of 


_ the author was not to disregard history altogether, 


but to distort it and to insert one or two fictitious 
Here again we are driven 
back on the alternative of intended accuracy or 
intentional fraud. Intended accuracy is, of course, 
quite compatible with a large number of serious 
errors. So we turn to a consideration of the 
narratives in which the Synoptists and St. John 
appear to contradict one another. 

The first clear instance is the Day of the Cruci- 
fixion, and some critics have gone so far as to say that 
if St. John is correct in this, his account must also 
be preferred to that of St. Mark in other matters. 
In this instance the contradiction between the two 
seems complete: In St. Mark we read that the 
disciples asked where they should prepare to eat 
the passover, that they went to the upper room 
and made ready the passover. Then in the evening 
our Lord came with the Twelve and sat down to 
the meal prepared. St. Matthew adds that our 


Lazarus—_ 


teeming with incident and devoid of any special _ 
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Lord told the ‘owner cor mie room that He 
going to eat the passover there, “and St. Luke states — 
that our Lord definitely said at the meal itself that — 
it was the actual passover He was eating. = 
On the other hand, in the Fourth Gospel we a 
told that the Last Supper took place a day before - 
the actual Passover. Our Lord’s accusers would ~ 
not go into the hall of judgment lest they should be 
defiled and so prevented from eating the passover 
The bodies were taken down from the cross that 
they might not remain there on the day following — 
the crucifixion, ‘for that Sabbath day was a high — 
day.’ They laid our Lord’s body in the garden 
because of the approach of the same Sabbath, ‘for 
the sepulchre was nigh at hand.’ __ <3 
In this case a closer examination shows signs 0 
inconsistency in the Synoptic account and confirm 
the narrative of St. John. For the fifteenth o 
Nisan was the greatest day of the Jewish year and 
was of such supreme importance that the observance 
of the weekly Sabbath had to give way to it, if the 
necessity arose. Yet, according to the Synoptists, 
chief priest and scribe, ruler and multitude, united — 
in disregarding it. The trials before the Sanhedrin 
and Pilate were alike held on that day, Simon — 
the Cyrenian is depicted coming out of the country — 
and apparently from his ordinary work. The chief 
priests and the multitudes alike poured out of the — 
city to witness the Crucifixion. The work ee : 
preparing the ointments was done without a qualm 
on the greatest Sabbath of the year, but they put 
off the actual anointing and rested on the weekly — 
Sabbath, ‘according to the commandment.’ The — 
Synoptic account of the Day of the Crucifixion, 


sanctity, is the best proof that St. John is correct a 
and that our Lord was offered at the very time that — 
the Paschal lambs were being slain for the Comes 
feast. 

Another point of contrast is our Lord’s Jadean: ‘ 
ministry. If we had only St. Mark’s account, we 
should suppose that our Lord’s ministry was con: 
fined to Galilee until His last journey to Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, St. John tells us that He 
repeatedly taught and wrought miracles in Judee 
Here surely the probability is in favour of the 
Fourth Gospel. _ It is inconceivable that our Lord, — 
as a pious Jew, should have neglected the gre 
annual festivals. It is equally unlikely, if He were 
present, that no notice should have been taken of = 
the celebrated Galilean teacher or that our Lord : 


Je : 
ppar Eceaton shy He should refuse to teach a 


a ae of episodes in our Lord’s history 
a complete life of Christ. In this case St. 


. . and ye would 
), but to have omitted it because he was follow- 
the outline of St. Mark. If, however, the 


If they left out the | 
> of the ngs Sei, they might well 


repancy between the Fourth Gospel and the 
optic narrative, ze. St. Mark’s Gospel, comes to 


it ie tale of cars and the notable sensation 
sh we are assured that it produced? ... For 
its dramatic setting it is, I am persuaded, 
possible to regard the story of the Raising of 
zarus as a narrative of historical events,’ and the 
ssor asks that we shall keep ‘this negative 
‘conclusion in our minds’ when we ‘go on to 
pare other portions of the Fourth Gospel with 
ark.’ Without pausing” to point out that the 
y of Mark from the Transfiguration to the 
‘iumphal Entry i is very far from being continuous, 
ren ay freely grant that if St. Mark had been 
re of the influence which the Raising of 
Lazarus exercised on the final decision of the high 
sts, he would have inserted it in his work. 
author of the Second Gospel, however, may 
have been ignorant of the secret deliberations 
were known to the writer of the Fourth. 
atter claims to have been an intimate acquaint- 
of the high priest and to have had the right 
ntry into his palace, while an early tradition 
s that he himself belonged to the priestly 


1 Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 221. 


_ possess. — 
ent on the accounts in the newspapers for the 


‘Regarded merely as a miracle, the circumstances _ 


-that St. Luke (103842) was acquainted with th 


Eyes ee whieh ‘the eueker Soe: would 
At the present day those who are depe 


knowledge of the deliberations of the Upper Hou: 
of Convocation are perfectly aware that when there is 
an important and difficult question, the real debate 
often takes place before the press is admitted. 
If, however, we leave out of consideration 
effect the miracle produced on the minds of the 
authorities, there is no reason why St. Mar 
should narrate this incident, more than any othe 


much more dramatic. It is quite possible, indee 


history of Lazarus, but that the narrative of the — 
Widow of Nain made: a greater aes ‘to. his 
sympathy. ye 
Leaving this on one side, let us consider the 
probability of the two narratives—one containing 
the narrative of the Raising of Lazarus: the other 
without any reference to it. In St. John th 
episode explains everything. It accounts for the 
enthusiasm of the crowds on Palm Sunday, the 
anxiety of the Jewish authorities lest the excitement 
of the Galilean pilgrims should lead to a rising 
which would bring on them the intervention : 
the Romans, and their difficulty in finding a way is 
of seizing our Lord without provoking an ApEGaE 
of the people. 
St. Mark’s account, which omits all ieforenee to 
Lazarus, would leave us absolutely bewildered iB: 
from long familiarity with both Gospels we did not 
unconsciously supplement it from St. John. Quite 
at the beginning of his Gospel (3°), Si. Mark — 
tells us that the Pharisees took counsel with — 
the Herodians how they might destroy our Lord. 
There is nothing in the context to account for 
such extreme measures, and nothing resulted from — 
them. The verse should evidently come at the 
end of the Gospel rather than at the beginning, 
and its present position serves to remind us of the — 
justice of the warning of Papias that St. Mark’s 
Gospel, being based on the occasional discourses — 
of St. Peter, is not in order.2. The next statement — 


2 Professor Burkitt (of. cz¢. p. 90) is forced to explain away — 
this plot to destroy our Lord: ‘They had, in fact, done 
little more than complain to the police.’ What would have - 
been the Professor’s comment on St. John, if the latter 
Evangelist had been guilty of such an anachronism ?: 2 a 


ee 


ee 
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in the Second Gospel is in 12!%, where we read 
that the authorities thought to lay hold on our 
Lord, because they knew that He had spoken a 
parable against them, but nothing in the context 
suggests that it was with any deadly intent. Our 
Lord’s offence was scarcely sufficient, and the 
word. itself, translated ‘lay hold of,’ denotes re- 
straint rather than destruction.! Then suddenly 


(141) we are told that the chief priests sought how 


they might take our Lord by craft and put Him to 
death. St. John’s narrative fully accounts for their 
changed attitude, but in St. Mark there is absolutely 
nothing to account for it. The Evangelist goes on 
to say (142) that the authorities dared not make 
the arrest on the feast day, lest there should be an 
uproar of the people, but again gives no hint why 
such a popular rising was considered probable. 


We think it will be granted that, so far from St. 


Mark’s being a complete and connected account, 


something must be inserted into his_narrative to 
enable us to understand the course of events. 


Another apparent contradiction between St. Mark 


_and St. John is the date of the Cleansing of the 
- Temple. 


In the Fourth Gospel it occurs early in 
in the Synoptists in the last 
There is, of course, the 


our Lord’s ministry : 
week of our Lord’s life. 


_ supposition that it occurred twice; for all the 
. details that could vary do vary. 


If, however, we 
are compelled to assume that it occurred only 
once, the date given in St. John appears much the 
more probable. St. Mark’s account obliges us to 
suppose that our Lord went up to Jerusalem for 
feast after feast, and yet only at the very last 
noticed the disgraceful state of the temple court. 
St. John’s account is that our Lord noticed it early 
in His ministry and that His zeal for God’s House 
led Him at once to put it right. Few would venture 
to deny that such a representation of the case is, 
to say the least, extremely plausible. Indeed, it 
might even be said that the earlier the incident is 
placed, the more probable it becomes, On the 
other hand, it would’ be easy to account for the 
position the narrative occupies in the Gospel of St. 
Mark. ‘The only visit of our Lord to Jerusalem 
related by that Evangelist is the one for the last 
Passover, and so the Cleansing of the Temple 
would necessarily in his account be connected 
with it. 

1 It is used previously in this very Gospel (3”") of the loving 


restraint attempted to be exercised, for His own sake, by our 
Lord’s relatives. 
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_ Unfortunately for the objection, it is to the Fourth 


Biles oped 


It has been ubjected to St. join that he enti : 
passes over the institution of the Eucharist an 


our Lord’s command to baptize His followers. — 
Both were fully established Church ordinances at ~ 
the time the Fourth Gospel was written, and if the — 
reason for the omission was doctrinal, and not 
merely that the account was to be found in the — 


Synoptic Gospels,? the object of the author could 
only have been to disparage those Sacraments. 


Gospel that the advocates of what is known as High 
Sacramental teaching usually turn. 

A comparison of the two accounts of our Lord’s 
trial before: Pilate is scarcely less convincing. In 
St. John we learn that our Lord’s foes first of all 
attempted to get Him condemned without formu-~ 
lating any charge, but Pilate absolutely refused. 


They then brought the accusation that our Lord 


was striving to make Himself king. This was a 


serious charge, and Pilate carefully examined it, 


but found from our Lord’s replies to his questions 
that it was baseless. The Jews were consequently — 
compelled to adduce their real reason that our 


Lord called Himself Son of God, but this only 


tended to excite Pilate’s fears. They then dropped 


specific charges and appealed to the governor's — 
Pilate realized that his position at 


personal fears. 
that time was not too secure and gave way. The 


whole account of the proceedings is quite reason- — 
-able and probable. 


Here again St. Mark’s account is fragmentary and 
can be understood only if it is supplemented from 
Other sources. — 
accused our Lord of many things, but does not 
mention what the charges were. Our Lord made 
no reply to Pilate’s questions, so that the governor 
marvelled. Nevertheless he discovered that the 
charges were baseless, although we are not told 
how the discovery was made. He then endeavoured 


to get Christ released as an act of consideration to — 
national feeling, but the chief priests stirred up the | 


crowds to demand a popular favourite instead. 
Pilate then asked them what they wished done 
with the person they called the King of the Jews. 
(This indirectly confirms St. John’s assertion that 
one of the accusations brought against our Lord 
was that He was trying to make Himself a king.) 
The people demanded that our Lord should be 


* The supplemental character of the Fourth Gospel is 


mentioned by Clement of Alexandria (Fvagmenta, Book iv. a 


p. 89, ed. Klotz) as already an ancient Church tradition. 


He tells us that the chief priests | 


‘up an innocent man to their will. St. 
|oweve}r, gives no explanation of the induce- 


so. inusual with a Roman judge. 
i The conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel has been 


arison between the Soda and Pepe nae 
vould be as instructive here as elsewhere. At any 
e the concluding words of our present Gospel, 
either said they anything to any man, for they 
e afraid,’ seem to suggest that St. Mark’snarrative 
ad ‘as usual, have been fragmentary and dis- 


3 yoni s account must, therefore, be considered 
+ byvitself. He tells us that Mary Magdalene went 
sarly to the sepulchre and saw that the stone had 
been removed. She at once ran to tell Peter and 
_ John, who hastened to the tomb, found that the 
‘body of our Lord was not there, and returned to 
their own home. Mary, however, remained at the 
epulchre, and seeing a man whom she supposed 
to be the gardener, asked him if he had placed the 
ody elsewhere. On our Lord uttering her name, 
she recognized Him by His voice. That same 
svening ten of the apostles were in a room with 
the door securely fastened—for they were still in 
great fear—when Christ appeared to them. This 
appearance is confirmed by St. Luke, and evidently 
formed part of the common tradition of the Early 
Shurch. The following Sunday the disciples met 
gether once more, and our Lord appeared again 


Gbhimefech. 


< ‘Be sure thy sin will find thee out.’—Nu 3 
Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a 
an soweth, that shall he also reap.’—Gal 6’. 


% 
273, 


OTHING | shows the extent and significance of 
deon’s influence so much as the anarchy that 
ollowed his death. In Old Testament history he 
appears as one of the most successful Hebrew 
judges in maintaining order. While he was there 


My ay A ? Bok. ; 
to content them, | 


which caused the procurator to take a course 


In tBe Study. 


to satisfy the doubts of Thomas. In the interval 
of waiting for the Ascension—an interval which is 
confirmed by the Acts—the disciples returned to- | 
Galilee and resumed _ their ordinary occupations. — 
The main characteristic of the narrative is its. 
naturalness and simplicity. Itis confirmed on all the 
| points that really matter by the writings of St. Luke,. 
but a comparison with them seems to show the 
difference between personal knowledge and second- . 
hand information. — 

The result of this investigation seems to ben to. 
disprove the view.that the author of the Fourth — 
Gospel merely intended to write a theological 
treatise and invented his facts to suit his theories. 
It is equally unfavourable to the view that the 
author was only a follower of the apostles, and. 
got his information second-hand; or the con- 
jecture that, though he was actually present at the 
events he described, he was too young at the time 
to obtain an accurate impression of what pu 
occurred. 

It has been no part of the intention of the writer 
of this article to dispute the accuracy of St. Mark. — 
St. Peter was one of our Lord’s intimate friends, . 
and a work based on his occasional discourses: 
might well be extremely accurate, but it would be 
likely to be fragmentary and not in strict ie 
logical order. . It is only when the Second Gospel — 
is regarded as a complete and connected account — 
of our Lord’s life and work, into which the narra- — . 
tives of St. John—such as the Judzan ministry or 
the Raising of Lazarus—must either be exactly 
fitted or declared an historical romance, that any 
careful investigation shows that any such claim can 
by no possibility be maintained. 


in Ophrah religion and government had a centre 
‘and the country was in quietness forty years.” 
His burial in the family sepulchre in Ophrah is. 
specially recorded as if it had been a great national _ 
tribute to his heroic power and skilful administra-- 
tion. But, the funeral over, discords began. Li 
The trouble is to be traced to his household. __ 
Among his wives, who were so many that he is. 
said to have had seventy sons, he had a distin. __ 
guished Canaanite woman of Shechem. In this. 


ae : 


town the old Canaanite noble family of the bené 
Ham6r lived in peaceful association with Israelite 
intruders. Their god, who had his temple amongst 
them, was El berith, also called Ba’al berith, the 
Lord of the Covenant—perhaps the protector of 
this very compact between Canaanites and Israel- 
ites. The reception of the Canaanites into Gideon’s 
household was doubtless intended to bind the 
only half-Israelite Shechem to his kingdom. 

On Gideon’s death it appeared that his rule was 
regarded as a legitimate kingship, at all events 
over Manasseh and Ephraim. _ There happened 


here what appears in the case of none of the other 


Judges. Every one took it for granted that 
Gideon’s crown would pass to his family as here- 
ditary right. It was probably destined for the 
first-born, though possibly nothing had been 
settled, and so a contest for the inheritance on 
the part of the brothers was to be feared. Among 
the claimants there was no man of power. Gideon 


~ deft many sons, but not one of them could take 


his place. 
1. The confederation of cities half-Hebrew, half- 


_ Canaanite, with Shechem at their head, held in 


check while Gideon lived, had begun to control 
the politics of the tribes. By using the influence 
of this league a usurper who had no title whatever 
to the confidence of the people succeeded in 
exalting himself. The usurper was Abimelech, son 
of Gideon by the Canaanitish woman already 
mentioned. He was in a way just the man to be 
popular in Shechem. His overture to the people 
made a decided impression. ‘Which is better for 
you,’ he said, ‘that seventy men, all the sons of 
Jerubba’al, should bear rule over you, or one 


_man? Moreover, consider that I am your flesh 


and bone.’ 
His mother’s kinsmen took up his cause, in 


_ which they doubtless discerned their own interest, 


and easily persuaded the freemen. They certainly 
preferred a ruler of Canaanitish blood to the 
legitimate sons of Gideon, and delivered the city 
to Abimelech. They furnished him with money 
from the temple-treasure, treasure accumulated 
from gifts, payment of vows, penalties, and the 
like, which was drawn upon by the authorities for 
public purposes, or in times of emergency. If 
there was any public treasure besides, it was kept 
in the temple for security; and the wealth of 
private persons was often deposited there for safe 
keeping. So it was, doubtless, in a small way, at 


Shechem. ‘With ae treasure out of. the te 
Ba’al berith, he hired a troop, went with them os 
Ophrah and murdered his seventy brothers ‘upo “4 
one stone.’ Abimelech thus became Lord i 
only of Shechem but of the whole dominion whicl : 
Gideon had united under his hand. The narrator ge 
even calls him, in so many words, ruler ‘over 
Israel.’ Hence, from this time onwards, he does 
not regard Shechem as the main point. On the 
contrary, turning his back on it, he resides” at 
another place, and contents himself with leaving 
Shechem to its civic chief, Zebul, who, without. 
doubt, plays the part of an adherent of Abimelech. 
It is a story of selfishness, deceit, and cruelty 
From Gideon overthrowing Baal and proclaiming — 
Jehovah to Abimelech bringing up Baal again — 
with hideous fratricide, it is a wretched turn of 
things. Gideon had to some extent prepared the 
way for a man far inferior to himself, as all do who 
are not utterly faithful to their light and calling; 
but he never imagined there could be so quick ~ 
and shocking a revival of barbarism. Yet the 
ephod-dealing, the polygamy, the immorality into 
which he lapsed were bound to come to fruit. 
The man who once was a pure Hebrew patriot 
begat a half-heathen son to undo his own work. 
As for the Shechémites, they knew quite well to — 
what end they had voted those seventy pieces of 
silver; and the general opinion seems to have 
been that the town had its money’s worth—a life _ 
for each piece and, to boot, a king reeking with 
blood and shame. Surely it was a well-spent 
grant. Their confederation, their god, had 
triumphed. They made Abimelech king by the 
oak of the pillar that was in Shechem. 
2. Jotham, Gideon’s youngest son, escaped the 
massacre at Ophrah. In the Greek mythology — 
there was a divinity who was regarded as the living — 
impersonation of the Retributive Sentiment of the | a 
universe. They called this divinity Nemesis. It 
was her office to pursue evil-workers and avenge _ 
outraged justice. She was the impulse of righteous- 3: 
ness, as it spontaneously expresses itself in the — a 
most sensitive human souls, projected as i 
toward the infinite as finite conception could carry — 
it, and then, for the purpose of being made a. 
wholesome diavaasive from crime, clothed with | 
divine attributes and placed among the gods. = 
Through her there was heard the sharp, clear — i 
voice of celestial resentment against wrong-doing. 
Through her expression was given to the divine © 4 
b- 


l seemed safe and prosperous to Abimelech, 
from the heights of .Gerizim a voice of ill 
n—it might seem a prophetic voice, certainly 
voice big with unwelcome truth—rang in the 
ts of Shechem. The passers-by, the throng 


latterers of the new-made king, were startled 
he sound, and, looking up to the rock 
overhung their town, saw Jotham, the 
yungest son of their great benefactor and de- 
verer, Gideon. 

From a safe position he shouts in the ears of 


king, giving it a pointed application to the 
shemites and their new lord. It is a piece of 
e of the first order, brief, stinging, true. The 
raving for a king is lashed and then the wonder- 
ful choice of a ruler. Jotham speaks as an 
narchist, one might say, but with God understood 
the centre of law and order. It is a vision of 
‘th ‘Theocracy taking shape from a keen and 
original mind. What was this man to whom 
Shechem had sworn fealty 2. An olive, a fig-tree, 
ful and therefore to be sought after? Was he 


eful and honourable service? Not he. It was 
» bramble they had chosen, the poor grovelling 
jagged thorn-bush that tears the flesh, whose end 
to feed the fire of the oven. 
Surely the sweet morsel in the mouths of the 
uccessful conspirators must have turned to gall 
md wormwood as their own base ingratitude and 
achery and the vileness of their worthless king 
re thus gibbeted before their eyes. Surely their 
guilty hearts must have sunk within them as the 
ure consequence of their misdeeds was held before 
their eyes with such marvellous power of convic- 
It is this inevitable Nemesis, this certainty 
t men will reap what they have sown, this 


oing, this vileness of sin, breaking through all the 
glitter of success and all the glare of present pro- 
rity, wealth, or power, in a word, the just judg- 
ent of God written by the finger of God upon 
the wall, or declared by the voice of God from the 
pulpits of His truth, that men so obstinately close 


| word of God so Pesoldtely declares. 


‘the market-place, the base adherents and’ 


assembly his fable of the trees who made them | 


vine capable of rising on popular support to 


xposition of the naked hideousness of wrong-- 


Our deeds are like our children that are born to us 3 they 
live and act apart from our own will. Nay, children may be — 
strangled, but deeds never: they have an indestructible life 4 
both in and out of our own consciousness,! ; 


No one was ever even the involuntary cause of great evils — 
to others, without a requital: I have paid and am paying for 
mine—so will you.? ae 


We need to learn—what the fashion of this generation ‘is 
so reluctant to face—that we live in a world in which this 
law prevails, that it is the vainest thing to seek to evade itp “4 
and that it is next to criminal folly to bring up children i in 
the belief that this law is not true.® 


at 

3. While Jotham is a man full of wit and of 
intelligence, he has no practicable scheme of 5 
government, nothing definite to oppose to the 
mistake of the hour. He is all for the ideal, but — 
the time and the people are unripe for the ideal. 
He evaded their-anger by speedy flight, but the 
sting had gone to their hearts. For, indeed, he — 
added to reproach and threatening the taunt that : 
in accepting Abimelech they had made the son of a i 4 
maid, a despised concubine, their king, simply 
because he was near of kin. The taunt of Abime- — 
lech’s origin formed the key-note of the whole 
fable. See 

If he did nothing else, by his wonderful speech — 
Jotham succeeded in driving a wedge into the - 
unity of the two parties. The Israelitish party in } 
Shechem could certainly not be wholly inaccessible =~ 
to such reflexions as Jotham’s speech gave rise to. _ 
They lay in the nature of the case, especially if 
Abimelech was neglecting Shechem itself. eae 


Jotham’ s speech is hardly to be deemed historical; it is 
the way in which the author sets forth, at the appropriate — 
moment, the true nature of the new kingdom, and foretells 
what will come of it. It is noteworthy, however, that these 
words are uttered, not, as in so many similar cases, by a 
nameless prophet, or by an angel, but by the man from 
whose lips they come with the most dramatic fitness. In _ 
this also we bl perhaps see evidence of the antiquity of i ieee 
whole story.* é 


S Som 


4. Abimelech maintained himself in power for 
three years, no doubt amid growing dissatisfaction. 
Then came the outburst which Jotham had pre- 
dicted. ‘God sent an evil spirit between Abime- 
lech 4nd the men of Shechem; and the men of 


1C, Gardner, The Inner Life of George Eliot, 117. ee 
2 The Confessions of Lord Byron, 73. = 
8 W. B. Carpenter, Zhe Spiritual Message of Dante, 107. 

4G. Moore, Judges, 246. 
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Shechem dealt treacherously with Abimelech.’ 
Without troubling themselves about Abimelech and 
the rest of his dominion, they began to plunder 
and waylay, and attacked the passing caravans 
from the heights around Shechem, as much to their 
own profit as to the injury of Abimelech’s rule. 
Abimelech would have reason to exercise special 
forbearance towards his native place; he had 
nothing to gain by further alienating this kindred 
people. 

The movement of affairs is rapid, as if the stage 
were being cleared for the real and important 
action that is to follow. The accession to their 
ranks of Gaal, the marauding chieftain, gives them 
the requisite stimulus towards open rebellion. So 
natural does the development of events appear, 
that there is danger of overlooking the overruling 


providence of God. What may be termed the 


‘poetic justice’ of the political movements of the 
time and their results renders it impossible to 
- credit the sublimely neutral forces of nature with 
the working out of the issues. God wrought 
through the natural forces and the complications 
of the political sphere. 

. The ultimate and greatest triumph of historical philo- 
sophy will really be neither more nor less than the full proof 
of providence, the discovery by the processes of scientific 
method of the divine plan which unites and harmonizes the 
apparent chaos of human actions contained in history into a 
cosmos ; and the first attempts, however feeble, to trace such 
a plan marked the dawn of a new era of thought. 


5: In Gaal the men of Shechem put their con- 
fidence such as it was. 
there was a demonstration of a truly barbarous 
sort. High carousal was held in the temple of 
Baal. ‘There were loud curses of Abimelech, and 
Gaal made a speech. His argument. was that 
this Abimelech, though his mother belonged to 
Shechem, was yet also the*son of Baal’s adversary, 
far too much of a Hebrew to govern Canaanites 
and good servants of Baal. Shechemites should 
have a true Shechemite to rule them. Would to 
Baal, he cried, this people were under my hand, 
then would I remove Abimelech. His speech, no 
doubt, was received with great applause, and there 
and then he challenged the absent king. 

Zebul, prefect of the city, being still at least in 
name attached to Abimelech, heard Gaal’s speech 
with anger. He immediately informed his chief, 
who lost no time in marching on Shechem to 

1D. Macmillan, The Life of Robert Flint, 235. 


At the festival of vintage’ 


suppress Hie) revolt. He divided his 
four companies, and in the early mornit 
crept towards the city, one by a track acro 
mountains, another down the valley from the wes 
the third by way of the Diviners’ Oak, the fou 
perhaps marching from the plain of Mamre by v 
of Jacob’s well. The first engagement drove 
Shechemites into their city, and on the follow 
day the place was taken, sacked, and destroy 
Some distance from Shechem, probably up — 
valley to the west, stood a tower or sanctuary 
Baal around which a considerable village 1 
gathered. The people there, seeing the fate of 
lower town, betook themselves to the tower and 
shut themselves up within it. But Abimel 
ordered his men to provide themselves w: 
branches of trees, which were piled against 
door of the temple and set on fire, and all withi 
were smothered or burned to the number of 
thousand. 
At Thebez, another of the conde cities, 
pretender met his death. Men and women— 
fled thither, and Abimelech adopted the pla n 
which had succeeded in the case of Shechem o 
taking the tower by fire. As he stood before tl 
barricaded door, he was hit by a millstone which a 
woman flung on his head from above. Abime- 
lech called his armour-bearer, and said, ‘ Draw t 
sword and slay me, that men say not of me 
woman slew him.’ So ended this first and not very 
well-sustained endeavour to create a sabi po : 
in Israel. 


Sin, once ‘committed, seems over and done; sinn 
promise themselves impunity, and earthly judges sleep ; S 
the cry of violated purity—as of yore the cry of an innocen’ 
brother’s blood, and in later ages the cry of labourers’ hire 
kept back by fraud—fills earth and heaven, eloquent; 
appealing to God to punish the guilty. 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, — 
And every tongue brings in a several tale. a 


This idea of crime demanding retribution pervaded 
ancient world; it was exhibited with terrific pow 
Greek tragic poetry. God acts according to the strict law 
of justice, His judgments are preceded by a full and 
partial inquiry, He condemns no man without atrial. © 
is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness,’ Vengeance is called His strange work. Still | 
vindicates His character as the Judge of all the eart 
will by no means clear the guilty. All His judg 
have a merciful purpose. His severity has love at its cor 
as its motive. It condemns the wicked in mercy to the res 
of mankind. It prevents the torrent of sin from rushing 0° 
the world, It seeks the panty of the race when it r 


. L., Soul Saving (1907), 187. 
Laws of Life and Destiny (1913), 1 


tes pitas" International Critical Commentary a 
95)5 240. 

F. A., Our Redemption (1897), 59. 

Ass Prom Dawn to the Perfect Day ( 1883), 132, 

an, E., “History of the People of Israel, i. (1888) 259. 
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August. 


For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
self on ‘it; and the® covering narrower than that he can 
imself i in it. 7—Is 2870, 


she oe sehcon sy: and girls to provide for 
s ‘Ronnie.’ 


sn hut at the end of the garden. It had 
fitted up so that they could eat and sleep 
when the boys were not doing either the 


when Ronnie and the rest would be grown 
How she planned over the providing of beds 
or them in the hut. Ronnie’s was made out of a 
x. He did not like it; it was too short even 
little fellow like him, dl the one covering that 
or a blanket was so small that though his 
ther wrapped him in it when he lay down, as 
_he turned it was just as if he had no 
14, Strahan, Hebrew Ideals, 120. 


| blanket at all; 
round him again. — 
him to go into the wood to sleep; when she 


urged, ‘do what is right, and trust God for the 


he could never get it wrapp d 
He begged his mother to allow 


refused he cried like a baby and told her that his” 
bed was too short and the covering too narrow for 
any man. 

Now, isn’t it strange to have a prophet giv 
us a text like this, ‘For the bed is shorter t 
that a man can stretch himself on it; and the 
covering rarrower than that he can wrap himse 
in it.’ People must have known what a short ‘bed 
and narrow blankets meant long ago; I believe 
they were more accustomed to that sort of thing 
than we are—for the words had come to be a 
proverb. at saan 

What does the proverb mean? Isaiah mear 
to express great discomfort, the discomfort little 
Ronnie knew something about—misery, in fact. 
Isaiah was more than a prophet. He wasa states- 
man as well, and one who never feared to spea 
his mind. Statesmen who do this generally suc- 
ceed in making enemies ; but Isaiah did not car 
he felt that he was speaking the truth. In this. 
chapter he is accusing both Judah and Israel of — 
acting in a way that would in the end bring their 
countries to ruin. They thought themselves very 
clever in having made treaties with both Assyria 
and Egypt. ‘Don’t you fear,’ they answered him, 
‘we will keep ourselves quite safe. We have made 
a covenant with death, and hell does not make us 
afraid ; when the trouble you prophesy about comes. 
to us, we shall be all right.’ Isaiah saw nothing but 
misery in front of them. ‘Give up scheming,’ he 


rest.’ Then in criticizing the position they took © 
up, he used the proverb, ‘For the bed is shores 
than that a man-can stretch himself on it; and 
the cover narrower than that he can wrap himself 
in it.’ ‘ 
‘What has the proverb to do with us?’ ee s 
boys and girls ask. ‘Weare not like the Israelites, | 
nor are we old enough to have anything to do with 
the affairs of the country.’ That is quite true, but 
you have to do with your own affairs, and you — 
occasionally manage them very foolishly. I know 
a girl who decided that when she grew up she 
would be a fine lady. She pictured herself in 
grand dresses and gay hats, and when she went 
to visit at any house, it was noticeable how long ~ 


‘and how often she looked into the mirror. But 
that girl grew older ; 


years made a difference to 
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her face, it was no longer a young face, and it | When my mother died I was very young, rte 


bore an unhappy and discontented expression. 
The text is quite a fit criticism of what she was 
in her early days. ‘The bed is shorter than that 
aman can stretch himself on it; and the covering 
narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.’ 

A boy makes up his mind that when he grows 
to be a man he will make money and become rich. 
‘Then I can do all sorts of things,’ he says to 
himself. ‘I will build a fine house, and keep a 


motor to drive home from business; I will take 


long holidays and travel all over the world.’ A 
teacher had a talk with a big boy like that. ‘Here 
is a sovereign,’ he said. ‘Look, now it is very 
small when I hold it up, not an inch across ; yet 
if I hold it close to my eye, it can blot out for 
me all the beauty of earth, and all heaven too.’ 
That is a case of a short bed and narrow 
blankets. : 

But it may be very different. A poor woman 
lived in a single room; she had to work very hard 
for a living, she sewed all day, and often late into 
the night. ‘That surely meant a short bed. But 
as she looked out at her little window she said, 
‘There are folks that like a front window, but give 
mea back one. Mine looks out to the sun and the 
green grass, and the sky too.’ ‘ 

A writer of stories tells of a working man—a 
joiner. He was a good workman, and had a lovely 
voice. Sometimes above the plane and hammer 
you could hear him singing : 


Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off. dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


In conversation be sincere; 

Keep conscience as the noontide clear; 
Think how All-seeing God thy ways 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 


That joiner’s outlook went far beyond the short 
bed of the ees Ue went right up to 
heaven. 

But I think the best story of the kind I have 
ever read is given in a poem by William Blake. 
It is about a little chinmey-sweep who lived in 
the days when boys were made climb up the 
chimneys to clean them. 

That must have been an uncomfortable life— 
worse than any short bed with narrow blankets. 


_ And by came an angel, who had a bright key, 


And my father sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry, ‘ Weep! weep! weep! weep!” — 
So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 


There’s little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head, 
That curled like a lamb’s back, was shaved; so I said, 
‘Hush, Tom! never mind it, for, when your head’s here 
You know that the soot cannot soil your white hair.’ _ 


And so he was quiet, and that very night, 

As Tom was a-sleeping, he had such a sight! - an 
That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, a 
Were all of them locked up in coffins of black. ; 


And he opened the coffins and set them all free ; y, 
Then down a-green plain, leaping, laughing, they run, ~ Bi 
And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. " 


Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, — 
They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind; 
And the angel told Tom, if he’d be a good boy, 
He’d have God for his father, and never want joy. 


And so Tom awoke, and we rose in the dark, 
And got with our bags and our brushes to work. 
Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy an 
warm : ; 
So if all do their duty, they need not fear harm,! - 


The little sweep was unhappy ; he eee andl 
turned again in his short bed, until he felt there _ 
was somebody in heaven who cared for him. Ti 
live without faith in God means that ‘the bed is 
shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it 
and the covering narrower than that he can wra 
himself in it’ 


II. 
A Garden without Water. 
‘A garden that hath no water.’—Is 19, 


Have you ever looked at your garden after 
long spell of hot, dry weather? The ground i 
baked and parched and seamed with cracks, and 
the poor little flowers droop their weary head: 
Of course you go round with a watering-can an 
do your best to revive them, but if you happen to — 
live in-a town where the water supply is limited, — 
sometimes the order goes out to. stop watering th 
gardens. 
come soon, the flowers will shrivel up and die. c % 


dependent on water for their gardens than we are. ¥ 
For the sun shines much more hotly and there are 
1 William Blake, Sougs of Innocence, 14. 


tds you can imagine what a eels 
thing a garden would be that had no means 
Everything would be shrivelled 
It wouldn’t be a garden at all. 
ow I want to speak to you about two kinds of 
hed gardens. 
a..The first is the pandas of our own soul. 
pat is a very beautiful garden, for God has made 
and there are many fair flowers in it—the 
owers of purity and love and gentleness and 
kindness. But unless our garden is well-watered 
hese flowers cannot grow; they will droop and 
wither away. Now the strange thing about these 
flowers is that though they are ours we cannot 
7 make them grow. We cannot bring the refreshing 
1owers to water them. Then what are we to do? 
ao ‘What do they do in these hot Eastern countries? 
a some parts of Persia the rain falls for only a 
few hours in each year, and yet there are gardens 
ere. 
| ing ? Well, they bring the water in pipes from the 
mountains many miles away. These mountains 
are so high that their peaks are covered with the 
erlasting snows, and so the supply of water 


_ And if we . want our soul-garden to flourish we 
t oy our supply of water from an everlasting 
sour We must ask God to water it with the 
Re oe of His Spirit, and when they are 
refreshed with that stream the fair flowers of 
‘character will blossom and abide. 

2. But there is another kind of parched garden 
u may find in the world. It is the thirsty garden 
other peoples’ lives. _ 
_ Some people have their hearts dried up for want 
a kind word or of somebody to love them, and 
so they become hard and bitter and disagreeable. 
ee ae very few fair flowers blossoming in their 
_ And oiler people have become withered 
ome great Leena by a great many little 


‘these parched a Perhaps you don’t think 
aS: ae pleasant work, perhaps you think you 


4 Be atitl, ‘but don’t you think it would be 
lendid to help to make the flowers grow in these 


ry, 
his work much better than the'grown-ups. 
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-engineer. 


How do you think they keep them flourish- - 


ory in the Orange River Colony there is a | dreadfully sad to think that the angel had passed it 


wonderfully fruitful farm. Half of it lies on the 
side of one hill, the other half on a hill opposite, — 
and between lies a valley. On one hill grow acres 
of wheat, on the other there is a splendid fruit 
orchard. Now this farm has a history. Once the 
land was dry and bare and unfruitful because there _ 
was great scarcity of water. But one hot day the — 
farmer climbed one of the hills and lay down near 
the top to rest. As he lay there his attention was — 
attracted to a low gurgling sound beneath the 
surface of the ground. ‘There was no water to be 
seen, but he felt sure there must bea hidden spring © 
beneath the rock. In great haste he descended 
the hill and rode off to the nearest town for an | _ 
Very cautiously they opened the rock 
and out rushed a stream of clear refreshing water. — 

That stream was the making of the farm. They 
led it down the hill and up the opposite slope, and 
now the farm is one of the most fruitful in the 
State. 

What that stream was to the parched land you” : 
can be to the parched lives around you; you can 
refresh them with a kind word, with a loving deed. — 
And then some day, perhaps, the flowers will 
bloom and the fruits will ripen in these dry, dreary — 
places, and what before was a desert will become a, 
beautiful garden. 


III. | te ep ge ae 
The Colour of Virtue. ca 


*T am ashamed and blush.’—Ezr 9°. 
‘Neither could they blush.’—Jer 6”. 


Did you ever hear the story of how the Virginian - 
creeper got its blush? The story is only a legend, 
but it is very beautiful and worth repeating. It 
tells that when the plants and flowers were first. 
created they were all green; but God sent down to 
earth one of His angels, and told him to give each — 
flower a colour of its own. ~ So the angel flew 
busily over the earth, and each flower he touched fe 
turned some lovely shade. He gave the crocus its — 
gold, and the violet its purple, and the rose its red, 
and the poppy its scarlet, the forget- -me-not its 
blue, and the snowdrop its white. He was a very 
busy angel, I assure you, as he flew over hill and 
dale and wood and field painting all the flowers he 
saw. x ae 
But alas! he missed a very small creeper lying 
hidden in the shadow of a great wall. It felt — 
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- wept. 


_ so bravely done. 
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over, and for a little while it lay on the ground and fi 
But after a time it cheered up and said to 
itself, ‘ Well, though I may not be beautiful I can 
always be useful. I’ll set to work and cover this 
great bare wall.’ So it climbed and spread, and 
climbed and spread, till the wall had a magnificent 


_ covering of green. 


In autumn the angel returned to earth to see 
how his flowers were looking, and, as he flew, his 
eye lit upon this wonderful green thing spreading 
all over the wall. Though it had no colour but 
green, it looked so glad and busy that the angel 
stopped to admire it and praise it for all it had 
And when the angel spoke, the 
Virginian creeper felt so pleased to think what it~ 
had done was good in the angel’s sight, that it 
blushed a glorious crimson. And when autumn 
comes and flowers decay, the Virginian creeper 
still blushes crimson, remembering how the angel 
praised it long ago. 

‘That is a pretty legend—isn’t it? ‘Yes,’ I hear 
some of you sigh, ‘but I’d rather the Virginian 
creeper blushed than me. It’s so horribly awk- 


_ ward, I just can’t keep from blushing, and the 


more I want not to do it the more I do-do it. 


_ Tm so ashamed of myself sometimes.’ 


Boys and girls, you should never be ashamed of 
blushing. What you should be ashamed of is ot 


“being able to blush. A blush is a really good 
_ thing, and it is only right that your rosy cheeks 


should sometimes grow a few shades rosier. Why! 
we blush for pleasure, we blush because of praise, 


we blush with honest indignation, and I ope we 
_blush for shame or guilt. 


Of course I know there’s a sort of blush that 
really is most annoying—the unnecessary blush. 
It is the blush that you feel when you walk into a 
room or a public building, and you are certain 
that every eye is upon you, indeed you feel them 
boring holes in your back. It is the blush that 
comes when you and a few others are accused of 
some fault, and you, who are not guilty and know 
nothing about it, flush a brilliant scarlet. Well_ 
that blush comes from shyness or self-conscious- 
ness, and the cure for it is just to forget yourself. 
A hundred chances to one nobody is thinking of 


- can’t blush. 
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you or. eae special notice sof you. 
times try hard to think of some other eee 


ie that will help to keep the blush away. _ 
So much for the unnecessary blush! But the 
are times when a blush is necessary, and if af 
don’t blush then we are in a sad case indeed. ~ 
You will notice we have two texts to- ae 
the first says, ‘I am ashamed and blush.’ — That 
was the prophet Ezra speaking to God. Why w: 
he blushing? He was blushing because he lov 
the people of Israel so much that he was ashamed 
of their faults. The second text is from t 
prophet Jeremiah. He also loved the people o 
Israel, but what grieved him was that they were | 
hardened in their sins that they couldn’t ev 
blush for them. 
‘Boys and girls, it is a aaneceen sind: if 
It means that we are no Tonge 
ashamed, that we no longer feel guilty when we 
do wrong, that we have grown absolutely brazen. 
‘Courage, my boy,’ said Diogenes of old, whe 
he saw a youth flushing. ‘That is the colour of — 
virtue.’ Diogenes was a Greek philosopher, and — 
he must have’ known the explanation which | the 3 
Greeks gave of shame. Thé Greeks said th 
Jupiter was so sorry for the miseries that m 
brought on themselves -by their sins that he sent 
Mercury to implant in their hearts justice ar 
shame, that these two virtues ‘might save eps world — 
from ruin. ~~ = 


know that itewas God who implanted in man’s — 
heart the senses both of shame and of justice; bu 
the Greeks were quite right in their idea t 
justice and shame helped men to be good. — 
we are ashamed to do wrong deeds, if we are 
ashamed to listen to evil words and horrid stori 


tinge of red, ai rejoice that His child « can fy the 
flag of virtue. 


nt . atBer a ‘an Subject for Proper? 


By THE Ra JouN BRETHERTON, SUNDERLAND, 


g ae must beleee in prayer for every- 
‘They assume that if prayer can concern 
about our eee experiences it can use as 


Barat ee ‘However, when we 
me 0 analyse the matter, do we not find that 
eliance upon. prayer in these latter circum- 


ok ye kindly, Soe _Not as I think it’s 
1 good while the wind stays i’ the east’? 
t this is a department of life in which prayer 
appear to be pre-eminen ly necessary, as 
is little likelihood of our achieving anything 
sphere by means of effort. The time may 


which we are able to’ ‘modify climatic nde 
afforestation, irrigation, artillery activity, and 


ble though commercially impossible: but at 
ent we have slender ability to control this 
e, does-it not therefore provide special scope 
prayer ? “Has God ordered that as we cannot 
mplish our will here by effort, we can do so 
€tition? Does He thus augment our incom- 
ness as Christ seems to have done with respect 
ur bodily ills when human skill had not 
iently developed to be able to cure? 
is not likely to be the case. There are 
rs that here operate which make it that there 
ttle one scope for prayer at all. One is 


ops God cannot answer the prayer of the 
al: water manufacturers for a hot es 


hope of a wet one. Weather cannot be suited to 
each individual as with God’s other material gift 
as though we each live in a little world of our ow 
He can give us health or sickness, poverty 
riches, knowledge or ignorance, without having to. 
dump the same upon our fellows, but this doe 
not apply to the gift of rain or sunshine. The ok 
story from sop will be brought to mind, of the 
widow who was distracted in her petitions to t 
gods, as one son was a potter needing heat, and a 
other a gardener requiring rain. 

If prayer were operative here it would be liable 
to be regarded as a means of stealing a march upon 
our neighbour. Miss Strong in her Psychology 
of Prayer, quotes a schoolgirl athlete as saying, 
‘I don’t ask any more that the other team may be 
beaten, but I ask that our team may play its best, 
and I guess I rather hope that the other team m 
forget to ask.’ And if we pray for one kind of © 
weather when our neighbour requires the other, : 
we probably trust that he will ‘forget to ask 
The Rabbis used to say, ‘Listen not to the 


‘prayers e those who are about to ae 


= 


journey.’ Sys 

It may be said that there are frequent occasions 
when certain specific weather conditions will be 
beneficial to everybody, when, ¢.g., during drought 
vital crops are imperilled for the want of rain, or, 
in a drenching season, our food resources blight 2 
and wither because of the need of sunshine. © 
But even then there are numerous individuals — 
whom the desired weather will not suit. When 
rain is urgently needed, there are those who desire — 
the boon most urgently—to-morrow. And when 


we remember that the weather is a sphere in which 


God’s original purpose cannot be regarded as — 2 
having been modified by human perversity, should 
we not conclude that whatever weather we have is — 
the best possible, prayer or no prayer? Disease, 

destitution, and most of the other disabilities from 
which we seek relief in prayer, are aggravated, if © 


‘not caused, by man’s sin, but the domain under — 


consideration is one of the few physical eee. 


difficulty, and in which man’s enterprise has n 
modified the conditions. We can say, thas the 


> 


therefore it comes from God.’ 


*them legitimately. 


a Kale ak tee 
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eather we have is very much what it would have. 


been if man, with his capacity to derange God’s 
plans, had not existed, and can therefore presume 
that God’s will is being completely realized in the 
climatic changes. And this means that in one 
sphere, at least, God’s perfect, undeflected purpose 
is being achieved, and this being the case, to seek 
any modification in the weather is to imply that 
God doesn’t know His own business, or that He 
will give us the second best if we don’t ask, but 
will give us the best if we worry Him. We may 
often sincerely feel that a particular kind of weather 
will be of special benefit to the community, but 
how are we to judge? Surely if the weather con- 
ditions are not such as human sin has imposed 
upon us, but what God has graciously and 
designetlly provided, it must be the best we could 


_ possibly have, whether it be rain or fine, heat or 


frost, lightning or sunshine. The attitude of many 
people to the weather is, ‘This weather is beneficial, 
Should we not 
rather argue, ‘This weather is from God, therefore 
it is beneficial.’ Whatever God sends cannot be 
improved upon. 

Then we recognize that most things, temporal as 
well as spiritual, cannot be given to us in answer 
to prayer unless we are spiritually fitted to use 
God’s eagerness to give is 
limited by our capacity to receive. And hence the 


- need of prayer asa means of qualifying us rightly 


to utilize God’s resources.. But prayer can serve 


no such purpose in requesting modification of the 


weather, as this is givén irrespective of character 
or prayer. Even if the wicked and the righteous 
dwelt in separate areas, God would not visit all 
the sunshine on the one and all the storm on the 
other; He designedly and impartially ‘maketh 
his sun to rise on the just and on the unjust.’ 

And this brings us to the consideration of the main 
reason why it is little use praying for the weather 
modifications ; it is one of the things which appears 
to be beyond the range of prayer. Because of our 
circumstances there are factors which God gives 
quite apart from prayer. He could not delay 
creating us until we asked for it. The redemptive 
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‘He will not preserve a superfluity merely for the 


under constraint to pray for the weather she must _ 


scheme had to be provided apart, from prayer. 
These may be said to be above the range of prayer 
— provisions emanating from the unconditional 
grace of God—and the light we enjoy and the air | 

we breathe, to receive which, especially the lattery 
God does not even impose the condition of work, 
are similarly fundamental but non-committal — 
necessities which He grants without conditions. 
To recognize this fact is to realize that His grace 
is bigger than prayer. He gives through the — 
medium of prayer when necessary, but He does | 
not impose this condition when it is not necessary. — 
And surely His provision of weather requisites | 
belongs to this category! As, in this, prayer has . | 
no special function to serve it is not demanded. 


sake of appearance. 

Elijah is said to have prayed for the weather, ria 
his prayer was answered, but this does not mean 3 
that God’s intentions respecting the weather were 
altered, Elijah did not induce God to modify the 
climatic condition, but only acted as a mouthpiece 
in declaring that God would work these changes. 
The modification arose, not in God, in the chang- 
ing of His purpose respecting the weather, butin 
Elijah, in inducing him to prophesy the succeeding 
drought and rain. Elijah prayed ‘according to 
the word of the Lord,’ and if ever the Church feels — 


undoubtedly do so. It may be that God has 
inspired as petition that which He has designed — 
to come to pass. But even then we do not 
change the weather. We only prophesy its future 
doings. ie 
Yet God loves to multiply our happiness ; *there- 4 
fore, when a function is being arranged the success = 
of which depends entirely upon the weather, would 
it not be better, instead of fixing our date and 


a : 


then praying that God will keep that day fine, to~ ; 
ask guidance from God in the selection of the date, 4 
trusting to Him who knows the future to enable us 
to fix upon a suitable occasion? We thus avail 
ourselves of God’s gracious help without trespass-_ ,, 
ing into that sphere which appears to be outside 
the scope of prayer. : a 
Ec. 

Zs k 


» 
“ 


17. 


ot 


_ Uratt her we 


- unto thee as the Gentile. and the Tutte R.V.). 
These words form the concluding fejametion of 
a passage (vv.!5-17) siving directions for the treat- * 
ment of a fellow-Christian (ad«d¢és) who has fallen 
_into sin. Some scholars suspect the whole passage 
ings being an interpolation, largely owing to the 
reference which it contains to the ecclesia. The 
4 _ direction to ‘show thy brother his fault between 
_ thee and him alone’ seems, however, to bear the 
stamp of our Lord’s teaching ; and the somewhat 
: a unexpected and obscure intrusion of the tax- 
- _gatherer and the Gentile at the end probably come 
_ from the same source. I am therefore assuming 
i in this note that, whatever the origin of the whole 
_ passage in its present form, at any rate the con- 
ze cluding words (quoted above) are truly reminiscent 
of the Master’s teaching. 

The usual explanation of these words is that, if 
_the offending brother will not listen either to your 
Own remonstrance or to the authoritative rebuke of 
the Christian congregation, your duty is to treat 
4 him as outside the pale of Christian fellowship—to 

ok break off intercourse with him. The commentators 
s , ‘range. from suggesting different forms of excom- 
3 


munication to the idea that you may bring an 
action against him in the Gentile law-courts, (so 
All 


_ Weymouth). these interpretations have 


appeared to me profoundly unsatisfactory and 
inconsistent with the usual teaching and practice 
of Jesus. 

- _ing, they would indeed be probable. But Jesus is 
-. represented as using words of almost uniform 
pe 


respect and commendation in His references to 
Gentiles, as saying that they were nearer to the 
_ Kingdom than were the Jews. He chose Gentile- 
infected Galilee as the scene of His works of heal- 
i ‘ing, and had especial blessings for the Samaritan 
and the Roman centurion. As regards the hated 
;  tax-gatherers, far from holding no intercourse with 
_ them, we know how, in defiance of Jewish custom, 
_ He habitually took His meals with them. 
2 te What, then, do these words mean? I suggest 
that the true interpretation is to be found in 
ES Mt 548-48, the passage giving the Christian expan- 
sion of the old precept to love one’s neighbour as 


“ConteiButions an Commente, 


If a mere Jewish rabbi had been speak-, 


_of v.47 also means: primarily ‘ fellow-Jews.’ 


cnet There are references in vv.4® 47 of this. 
passage to the €Ovixés and. TeAabvas of our text. As 
far as I can discover, this is the only place in the 
Gospels, or indeed in the New Testament, where 
these two classes of persons are brought into any 
kind of juxtaposition. This indicates at any rate 
presumption that this portion of the great Sermo 
may throw light on Mt 1817... Let us consider why 
Gentile and tax-gatherer are introduced into a 
passage of which the cardinal words are the new 
command to ‘love your enemies and pray for your 
persecutors’, (v.“4). After v.#, from which we 
gather that God has loving care over ‘enemies’ 
and ‘persecutors’ and that these classes of people 
may be otherwise described as wicked (xovapot) and 
unjust (adcxor), we Come to two pairs of questions — 
which are clearly meant to furnish commentarie 
on the above-mentioned command to love ae 
pray for enemies and persecutors. 
It is first necessary to point out that to ‘the 
English reader the point of v.*" is tay) lost by 
the usual renderings of dordonobe Tovs pean te 
ipov (A.V. and R.V., ‘Salute your brethren’). — 
The two Hebrew voids usually employed to 
express salutation literally mean ‘bless’ and ask 
for the peace of’ respectively; and in the East, | 
then as now, a salutation either verbally or im: 
plicitly contains a prayer for the person addressed - 
—a recommendation of him to the Divine: care. : 
This salutation of peace would not be conferred by 
a strict Jew upon a Samaritan or other Gentile; — 
nor would a Samaritan (say) confer it usually _ 
upon a Jew. So Mt 547 would gain immensely in 
point (in ener to the rest of the bale if we 


your bisthten? Further, in the quotation fou 
Leviticus in v.*, the primary sense of ‘neighbour’ — 
(as opposed to ‘enemy’) is almost certainly ‘fellow- 
Jew.’ It is therefore probable that the ‘brethren ® 4 


This rendering of Nees makes the clos 
connexion of vy.* 47 with v.44 quite obvious. The — 
effect of the four questions is an injunction to love 
those who do not love us, so that we may rise 
above the level of the tax-gatherer, who had nc 
love for his victims, coupled with another to pray. 
for those who are alien to our race and religion, s¢ 
doing better than the Gentile who would not pray _ 
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for the Jew. But why these special references to 
teddvar and éOvixot?} Surely poe the words 
are merely variants to the ‘enemies’ and ‘per- 
- secutors’ whom we were told in v.** to love and 
pray for. To a Jew éOvxés and éxOpds were almost 
synonymous terms, and the exaction and cruelty of 
the reAGvax is not unfitly described as a kind of 
‘persecution.’ If we make this equation, we have, 
it is true, a transposition in vy.‘ 47 of the love 
towards enemies and prayer for persecutors of v.*. 
But this is not important, because the ideas of love 
and prayer include and do not exclude one another. 
_ The conclusion to which we are led is that to the 
Jewish disciple of the day the words ‘love your 
enemies and pray for your persecutors,’ whatever 


love and you must pray for both the Gentile and 
the tax-gatherer.’ 

_ This form of the new law of love at once suggests 
an illuminating interpretation of our text, ‘Let him 
be unto thee as the Gentile and the tax-gatherer.’ 
(The vague words éorw oot may not improbably 
contain the meaning of attitude and conduct 
towards.) The whole passage (18'%1") therefore 
- means that, if all other legitimate methods fail, if 
your Christian brother will attend neither to your 
own remonstrance, nor to that of friends, nor to 
~ the authority of the Church, your only resource is— 
not to spurn him, break off intercourse or treat him 
as an enemy is usually treated, but to treat him 
and regard him as some one to be made the special 
object of love and prayer, just as the Master bade 
__ you love and pray for the Gentile and the tax- 
“33 -gatherer. The advantage of this interpretation is 
_that it not only furnishes a parallel to Mt 543-48, but 
‘seems to express the spirit of our Lord’s teaching 
_ and example—a condition which the usual inter- 
_ pretations (as to breaking off intercourse, etc.) do 
not. Jesus came to teach us, among much else, 
that when all other legitimate methods of dealing 
with wrong-doing fail, there always remain for us 
the weapons of love towards and prayer for the 
offender. STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 
= Foxton. 


-_-1'In the parallel Lucan passage (Lk 62’) the word éuap- 

___ TwAéds (sinner) is used ; in its sense of ‘irreligious’ it covers 

both €@v:xés and reAdyys, and was a more appropriate word 

than either of these for the extra-Palestinian Jew who might 

_ read the Third Gospel. Its close connexion with rehGvas is 

_. _ Of course prominent in the numerous mentions of Jesus’ inter- 
» course with ‘ publicans and sinners,’ 


i 3 ‘else they meant, were intended to mean ‘you must 


1, ARE not the writers of fhe book noticed « ‘on. 
page 292 of THE Expository TiMEs rather rash in | 
basing an argument on the assumption that our | 
Lord really said, ‘Who do men say that the Son of — 
man is?’ (Mt 1618) as against Mk 87’, ‘Who do 
men say that I am?’ and Lk 938, ‘Who do the 
multitudes say that I am?’ especially as all three — 
agree in the words of the repeated question, — 
answered by St. Peter—‘Who do ye PAY that Le 
am?’ 

inthe following paragraph, in “interpre 
what our Lord meant, the writers.speak of ‘the ~ 
filial relation’ as being ‘lost by Adam.’ Surely if 
this conviction is to be expressed to-day in 
language intelligible to our contemporaries, 
‘Adam’ should be left out. We have most of us” 
long ago accepted the view that the story of Adam ~ 
and the original creation of a sinless man, as 
represented in Gn 1 and 2, is a legend designed to 
combat the polytheistic view of the universe, but — 
without any historical basis or value. We can — 
hardly hope to bring men back to the Christian 
Faith if we go on using, for purposes of doctrine, — 
material we have laid aside as historically valueless, _ 
except in the not unimportant secondary sense that 
it tells us what was once regarded as BE a 
true. 

There is no writer whose best —and really s 
invaluable—books are more marred for modern 
readers by the incessant appearance of Adam, than — 
William Law, in. Zhe Spirit of Prayer and The 
Spirit of Love, books that in their essential parts 
are eminently fitted to meet the needs of the _ 
present day. But even Law could write thus in 3 
‘The Appeal to all that doubt,’ etc. 

‘Thus it is with the Fall; we have no more 
occasion to go to Moses to prove that man and 
the world are in a fallen state than to prove that — 
man is a poor, miserable, weak, vain, distressed, 
corrupt, depraved, selfish, self- tormenting, perishing — 
creature ; and that the world is a sad mixture of — 
false Santis and real evils; a mere scene of all 
sorts of trials, vexations, and miseries; all arising | 


from the frame, and nature, and condition of man 
and the world.’ : fe.‘ 


the world, and must not be charged with an 
absolute pessimism. I give the passage merely tom: 
show that even a writer who believed absolutely i ine 


d his need of a new birth. 


apne TAR -SOMERVELL. God.’ 2 
; This idea begins a new train of that 


suggests a beautiful lesson on the san 
influences of the children i in our homes. T 


, otation in the Acts is a direct copy of the | when, like Enoch, he has looked upon’ the 
X version ‘of Ps 16" with the minute exception | his child, een the little head upon the 
1e ee eer of ov in v.76, But the passage | or aed his ep to the little eeaee : 


= way: e fitting in the words pera rod | 
POERaS back to the Hebrew, we 


. Tus ile runs (Mt 13‘): ‘Again, the 
Sy 4gys 
23 Ms SKA _ of heaven is like unto treasure hid ina field 


TaN nS ‘ningy yay a man having found, hid, and for joy there gC 
:n¥3 42 niny, t fi 


: 5s allel clause the noun > may is well rendered | the question is, How did the word come 
“teprvornres. The difficulty of the Greek can be 
vercome if we take wAnpdceis not as the verb but 
as the plural of the noun wArjpwors. (This noun is 
und elsewhere in-the LXX some six or seven 
times.) We thus secure a good translation of the 
_ Hebrew and an excellent parallel with TEepPTVOTHTES. 
The only difficulty is we. But the final « is plainly 

€ initial letter of edifppoovvys, and if we take the w | 
the uncials) as a mistaken copy of w we can 

estore as our original text 


SE There are two pos answers: 


mypioes elo evppoovvns pera. TOU mpoowirov aoov, “nothing about a thing. ? 
Sea ornres ev 7H debi cov cis réhos. (of hid treasure), ‘Tell me now what tout 3 
loss ‘of the «x is due to the common error of done; hide i not from me’; Jer 38 (4s)! 
W. H. Bass. 
concéal not?3-1 5 37" 1s oe 20/4, and so se 
original words of the parable will therefore 
run: ‘Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
$ 35 
i @fter Be Beqat UWrethusefah treasure hid in a field, which a man, finding. 
as: (Gen. ». 22). nothing about; and (or, but) for joy thereof 
and sold all that he had, and bought that fielc 
<T. Hs Wi 
Glasgow University. 
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a The Credibility of the Fall. 

P It is sometimes said that no one any longer be- 
_lieves in the Fall. Professor David Smith believes 


init still. Professor Smith has written a book on 
The Atonement in the Light of History and the 
Modern Spirit (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). 
-__—He begins with ‘ Atonement and Evolution.’ He 
4 says emphatically that if there was no Fall there is 
4 And so he has to make 


He accepts volition: It is the purpose of 
God that there should be development from lower 
to higher, from the brute to man, and from lower 
man to higher man. But how is that possible 
if man was created perfect? Dr. Smith answers, 
__ Man was not created perfect. He was created 
innocent. And the Fall was a fall, not from the 
height of perfection, but from innocence to guilt. 
He quotes the Westminster Catechism : ‘ Our first 
__ parents being left to the freedom of their own will, 
_ through the temptation of Satan, transgressed the 
commandment of God in eating the forbidden 
fruit, and thereby fell from the state of innocency 
_- wherein they were created.’ Then he says: ‘In 
its primal state, the state of innocence, the race 
was in its infancy; and it should, according to the 
Creator’s purpose, have developed sweetly and 
harmoniously, stage by stage, until it realised its 
ideal and attained “unto a full-grown man, unto 
_ the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
And the Fall was a departure from that course, an 
arrest of the normal process of moral and spiritual 
evolution.’ 

Now if you wish to know what is the origin of 
the story of the Fall according to ‘those who do 
not believe in it, you may turn to Mr. Edward 
_Moore’s We Moderns: ‘In very early times Man 
_ must have had a deep sense of the tragicality of 
Z existence: life was then so full of pain; death, as 
: a rule, so sudden and unforeseen, and the world 
: 


_\ generally so beset with terrors. The few who were 
____ fortunate enough to escape violent death had yet 
___ to toil incessantly to retain a footing on this unkind 
star. Life would, accordingly, appear to them in 
the most sombre tones and .colours. And it was 
to explain this human misfortune, and not sin at 
all, that the whole fable of Adam and Eve and the 
Fall was invented. The doctrine of Original Sin 


Qlous. 


was simply an interpretation which was afterwards 
read into the story, an interpretation perhaps as 
arbitrary as the orthodox interpretation of the Song 
of Songs.’ 

But does Mr. Moore disbelieve in the Fall? In 
another place altogether, though in the same book, 
he says: ‘Has the fable of the Fall still another » ; 
interpretation for us? Was the Fall of Man the 
fall from Love? When the feeling of universal 
comprehension was lost, personality in the indi- a 
vidualistic sense arose. * And Sin was the child of © ~~ 
this Individualism. To the first man bereft of 
Love, the earth assumed a terrible mien; nature 
glared at him with a million baleful ey ‘he 
became an outcast in his home. No longer know- 
ing the earth or other men, he experienced terror, — 
hatred, and despair. To protect himself against 
existence he created Love’s substitute morality. 
And with morality arose sin and perished inno- 
cence.’ That does not seem so far from Professor 
Smith. , 


\ 


The Inhabitress of Lebanon. 
If you turn up ‘Lebanon’ in the Concordance — 
you will be surprised to find how often the name 
occurs in the Old Testament. And it is always. 
with a sense of the national pride in ‘the giory of — 
Lebanon.’ If the prophets prophesy evil the 
climax is reached when thé glory of Lebanon is By 
touched by it. “Open thy doors, O Lebanon, 
that the fire may devour thy cedars.’ That is 
Zechariah (111). When Jeremiah foresaw the — 
nation’s calamity at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon, it was as the stroke fell on 
Lebanon that he felt its severity. ‘O inhabitant’ 
—the Hebrew is inhabitress, for he knew that it 
would fall most severely on the woman—‘O in- ~ 
habitress of Lebanon, that makest thy nestin the 
cedars, how greatly to be pitied shalt thou be oe 
when pangs come upon thee, the pain as of a 
woman in travail’ (2378). <a 
The prophecy was fulfilled when Jenucalon fell 
into the hands of the Babylonians. But not as it 
has been fulfilled in our day. The Babylonians — 
were not so ruthless as the Turks. Mr. William 
Canton has written a book on Palestine as it is 
passing through its pangs before our very eyes. 
He calls it Dawn in Palestine (S.P.C.K. ; 18. 34. 


that e has the story to tell. ‘The device of a 
‘holy war” proved to be a fiasco. It was 
_ abandoned on the return of Enver to Constan- 
inople. But German Xw/tur and Turkish bar- 
barity were equal to the emergency. Look you, 
Effendi, hunger is more frightful than the sword, 
and it is as-deadly as the sword. It has also this 
advantage: the cry and the colour of blood drive 
gl people furious with indignation; but the 
_ famished seem to die off with much less noise. 

_ ‘Yes, they died silently, but those last faint sighs 
o are shuddering through the souls of millions, and 
2 millions are taking pO s pee prayer foe 
their Own >< ; 


a Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered people, whose 
ae ‘bones 


ec ‘Lie scattered on the Lebanon mountains cold. 


‘It was in the Lebanon that the fiendish plan 
__-was first set in operation. Turkish troops patrolled 
the roads and were encamped in the villages. The 
district was harried for food, and no fresh supplies 
were admitted. The Government seized the 


_ their German allies, and sold the rest to the people 
2 at exorbitant prices. Figs, too, were snatched 
away, and they were the best of an otherwise poor 
_ fruit crop. 


ay 


ote Druses, were treated with impartially callous 
brutality. The pinch of want was soon felt. Old 
and young—men, women, and children—perished 
slowly day by day. They died in their homes, 
they died by the roadside, they died in the fields 
while they were seeking for berries, roots, weeds 
to stay the pangs of starvation. 

‘While making his escape from Syria the eye- 
witness of these horrors passed through many silent 
towns in which the only living creatures he saw 
were birds building their nests in the deserted 

- houses. It was easier, he said, to find death in 
those places than to find a crumb of bread or a 
drop of water. 

) *An American missionary, bravely struggling 
with the work of relief, takes up the appalling 
“a story. In the Lebanon 250,000 have perished. 
Nowhere in the whole of Syria is there more 
mae rly want than in the villages of this fair 
fegion.’ a 


———_ 


J eee ut it is ; chiefly of the night pelve: he dawn | 


*The Christian Matepites and their enemies, 


stand dic test of skeletons! There is no _ test 
like it. The last two volumes of Robertson _ 
Brighton were largely skeletons, and even he could " 
scarcely carry them off. Mr. Barry’s book, The 
Blurred Mirror (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net), is 
gether made up of them. One of them 


enough topic itself. What does he make of it: 
‘A saying that made History. ‘ 


in a country held in the grip of the enemy. — 
had to do all her recruiting in that country. | 
put her soldiers through a severe training befo 
she enrolled them. < 

ae solemn initiating rite. 


places. This was being “ baptized for the dee f 

‘2, Some of the Church’s soldiers were lost t 
the ranks of the Church militant by martyrdom in 
which case the Church felt there was xo recrut 5 
appeal like the martyrs appeal. For every marty 
the Church had dozens who came forward, and 
some were privileged to take the very name of the 
martyr in baptism. This was being a for’, 
the dead.” ; 

‘3, The early Church expressed her sure b 
in the Resurrection and ultimate Victory. Pu 
these thoughts together we have: “We must fill: 
up the ranks of the King of Glory if we are to. 
prove ourselves worthy of those whose empty 
places we see, because we believe in the Resurrec- 
tion which is the pledge of ultimate Victory.” ve 

‘ (Application.) 
‘(a) The Church to-day.—Vacant places. ‘Man 
are at the war simply because they are Christians. 
What shall we do to be baptized forthem? = 
(6) Lhe Community.—The Community is suffer 
ing because of the withdrawal of useful lives 
What can we do “to be baptized for the dead 
The baptism of privation and self-sacrifice. 
‘(c) The War itself—Many have fallen—m i 
of them good, useful*lives. You young men ; 
training to fill their places—be worthy. De 
‘(d) The greater War that never ee 
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War of Truth, Justice, Freedom, Righteousness, 
and Goodness. Many martyrs in this war and 
many lives constantly being withdrawn. What 
will you do? Think of the noble, holy dead. 
Will you be baptized into the ranks of Jesus Christ? 
_ We will fill the places of the departed Jecause we 
believe in the Resurrection, the pledge of ultimate 
VIcTORY.’ 


They did not have Newspapers down in Judee. 


- In his book We Moderns, Mr. Edward Moore 
-is much concerned about Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
‘because Mr. Chesterton declares himself a Chris- 
tian. A Christian ‘after August 1914! ‘Mr. 
Chesterton says that Christianity has not failed, for 
it has never been tried. What! After nineteen 
hundred years, it has not been tried? Then how 
~ can we expect to see it tried now? And if it 
should turn out to be something which cannot be 
- “tried”? That is the question.’ 
__ And Mr. Moore answers it. Christianity cannot 
be tried. For now ‘the atmosphere cannot be 
By: oe created in which Christianity may grow young 
af again and recapture its faith, The necessary 
_ credulity, or, at anyrate, the proper kind of cred- 
_ulity, is no longer ours. For Christianity grew, 
_ like the mushrooms, z” the night. Had there been 
a newspapers in Judea, there had been no Christi- 
-anity. And this age of ours, in which the clank 
__ of the printing press drowns all other sounds, is 
_ fatal to any noble mystery, to any noble birth or 
 re-birth. Zza¢ night, at all events, we can never 
_ pass through again, and therefore Cay will 
ey never renew itself.’ 


- Running. 
‘He that believeth shall not make haste’ (Is 

2816), That is one of our favourite texts. It 

_ reproves enthusiasm. And although we do not 

- now call that which we disapprove of enthusiasm, 
it is enthusiasm that we disapprove of. Does 
Isaiah? In this text? Did Christ? What is all 
that, then, in the Gospels about running? Pro- 

_ fessor J. F. McFadyen of Hislop College, Nagpur, 
notices it in his book on Jesus and Life. 

‘Life as Jesus saw it was a serious business, to 
be taken lightly at our peril; and so we find 
throughout the Gospels an atmosphere of. earnest- 
ness, of eager haste. The young man running to 
Jesus to ask Him how to get eternal life is an 


| sriblemaue: aeaies Sshepherds| hasten to Beth- 
lehem to see the new-born Messiah. ~The — 
thousands whom Jesus fed had reached the spot. ay 
running. After the miracle, when Jesus reached : 
Gennesaret, there was tremendous haste through a 
whole district as the people brought their sick 
friends to Jesus. Zacchzeus runs on in front Of are 
the crowd and climbs a tree to get a glimpse of — 
Jesus; and on the resurrection morning there is. Ss 
much running to and fro—Mary running to tell 
Peter and the other disciples of the Senpty cont ae 
Peter and the other running to the tomb to see 
for themselves. Jesus loved the runners of the ~ 
Gospel story.’ ve 
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Edward Henry Blakeney. . 
The first volume of poetry this month is quite 
unique. We have never had the like of it, and. 
we have no hope of ever having the like of it — 
again. For the author, Mr. Edward Henry ~ 
Blakeney, is poet, printer, and publisher. Mr. 
Blakeney is Headmaster of King’s School, Ely, 
and an old contributor to THe Expository 
Times. But who would have guessed the posses- Si 
sion of so many gifts? The printing and the | 
publishing are highly artistic work, quite out of 
reach of the professional craftsman in either craft. 
Those who have an eye for a rare volume had 
better secure their copy at once, for only sixty-five 
copies have been printed, and the little book is” ee 
sure to become scarce and very scarce. In our — 
copy two trifling misprints have been mended by — 
the author’s pen,“and so mended-as to add to the 
value of it. The title is Poems in Peace and War> 
1912-1918. ; as 
The poetry ? We must not forget the poetry, 
though the price at which the book will be quoted — 
by the antiquarian bookseller will have little to do 
with the quality of it. The poetry is both true 
and melodious. Following our usual way we shall 
quote one poem. But in doing so we say quite 
frankly that it is by no means the best in the _ 
book. We quote it for its quotableness and for — 
its brevity : % 


Tue City oF PEACE. 


Beyond the verge of the iron years, 
Where the Past and Present meet, , 
Where the dreams we dreamed in the golder: 
days 
Hover on shining feet, 


ay Weary, perplext. by Fate, 
With journeyings sore, in perils oft, 
-— Our spirits watch—and wait; 
Vet: ever, above the clouds that veil 
_ «That pathway still untrod, 
The Gates of the City stand unbarred— 
The Gates of the City of God. 


, The Divine Aspect of History, is sufficient 
ence. He is also a poet. Seven Lyrics are 
ssued together (Heffer ; 6d. net). The first, ‘In 
Time of War,’ is a prayer to God for two ) gifts— 
rst, courage to win; and next, 
ce that hatred ne’er 
_ Harden our hearts within. 


a ~ 


there isa fine sonnet in memory of Lord 
erts, and this brief tribute to Lord Kitchener : 


O silent eee iain, resolute of heart! 

_ From the dread billows of the northern sea 
© every soul born of our race thou art 
me oguent now, and evermore shalt be! 


_w. PR: Danter. 

An early lyric in The Hill of Daydreams (Mac- 
donald ; 2s. 6d. net) tells us that Mr. Danter is 
a clergyman. Is this his first volume? It has 
Promise ; not yet all the finish of performance. 

re are words and phrases which are less 
lodious than they should be. But the root of 
ter isin him. We quote this 


SONNET 


‘This have I done for thee. 
What doest thou for Mee’ 


I did aspire by false ambition fed 
To have my name in golden letters writ ; 
To hold a place of high renown and sit 
a Empinnacled above the famous dead. 
‘A fadeless laurel wreath to marble wed 
Should cap a chiselled bust relit 
To animation by the praise, most fit, 


a dedicated pain Por nie cd nee 


I lavished all” my care upon my dream. as 
When on a while a : pierced hand did i 


To tea in ac 7 Atel I in “deep 
Beheld a tortured figure on a beam 


Bernard Gilbert. 


many magazines into one fierce democra 
with the title Rebel Verses (Blackwell ; rs. ¢ 
This is the Rebel: weer 


I live in music, in poetry, ae in se 
reflective, 


all ste mutineers,; and co “ 
I welcome foes ; I desire criticism. 
I loathe prejudice, either social or na 
repudiate all claims. 


neacetort 
Facing Death, I would say: ‘I eee taste 
tried all, dared all, suffered all, aa E : 

. nothing.’ 


There is no more than that in the manner oO 
Walt Whitman, but the spirit goes ic the enc 
What is the creed? It is, Do well, but with 1 
assurance that it shall be well with you. 

Do ill, and there is assurance enough that it sh 
be ill. The short piece ‘Remorse’ is re 

as George Eliot’s ‘ Let thy chief terror be of t 
own soul.’ . 


Bicone Paleo 


(Blackwell ; 38. net), come maces sonnets, © 
Soul’s Biography.’ There is the sense of powe 
without the opportunity, then the advent of - 
the passion of it, and the fulfilment. F 
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one that admits so many variations, the outward ° 


world’s amazing beauty. But not apart from men; 
least of all from little children. We shall quote 
one of the eighteen sonnets: 


- Certain among us walk in loneliness 


Along the pale unprofitable days, 
Hazarding many an unanswered guess 
what vague purpose wastes us 
ways. 

We know that we are potent to create,” 


on our 


_ We say, I could be such or such or such, 
ee And 


lo, indifferent death swings back the 


gate 5 


And life has never put us to the touch. 

- So woman with the aching will to bear 
Still to the barren grave must barren go, 

_ And men that might again like Titans dare - 
Angelic secrets, die and nothing know. 

_ Alas! why were we born to woe and bliss 


er. Tf life had no more need of us than this? 


something to make the style what it is. 
_a fine free rendering of one familiar thought : 


| Eleanor Deane Hill. 


‘The chief poem has the story of Demeter and 
Persephone for its theme, hence the title Demeter, 


- by Eleanor Deane Hill (Blackwell ; 2s. 6d. net). | 


The story fits the style; perhaps it has done 
Here is 


And like a yellow butterfly, adrift 


Ere the Spring warrants, lovely Proserpine 
- Came speedily towards the little wood ; 


Blown by her haste, her garments, primrose-hued, 


Clung to her limbs and showed her shape divine. 
And as she ran 
With motion sweet and swift, 
Around her naked feet the Spring began 


- To swell the buds and stir the sap within; 
The earth gave out a savour, and the stream, 


Breaking its leashes, woke to happy strife, 
And all the land with melody was rife. 

’ Wherever fell her tread 
New’ flowers sprang, the children of the snow, 


‘Like her in durance, sad, with drooping head, 


- But, still unseen, 
Hidden within, for hope, a thread of green. 


In the last of all the poems which follow, the 
author reveals her life here as she expresses her 
hope for the life beyond : 


These things, Oh ey 4 in the next world I cray 
Of work I love, enough to fill my hands, 
And time and space to answer its demands; 
This, and no guerdon for it, I would have. 

I would not ask, in that Beyond-the-Grave, 
That my hand answer all my brain commands, 
So should I wither, self-involved in bands : 
Strangling all growth, my own most helpless slave. 


Let me believe my labour is not vain, ; 
Give me still hope that honest work is prayer, 
I am unapt at orisons and bedes ; 

But give the eyes to see, if I attain 

Some pale result, perfection still more rare, 
More distant stars, more light, more flaming deeds. 


Geoffrey Faber. : 

In the Valley of Vision: Poems written in Tine . 
of War, by Geoffrey Faber, Captain (Blackwell; — 
3s. net) Every one of them has the war, in — 
some aspect of it, throbbing through its lines. 


And for the most part painfully—the waste, the | : 


ugliness, the anger, the guilt. One of the strongest 


is a pictureiof the authors of the war looking ati i 


themselves with eyes that are to be given them 
when it is over. And yet there is a morning 
coming after this night: . : 


Every day comes 

Newly the-Sun. 

We light up anew our homes, a 
When work is done. ° 


And as after darkest night 

’Tis brightest dawning, 

Gladder is the window-spark 

For the day of our mourning. ~ 


Have Faith; it burns 

Through present grief, ¥. : 
Thitherward undoubting turns 

All our belief. 


We will win back 
_More than of-old: 
All that we lost and lack 
A thousand-fold. — 
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